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«“Ixnperp Frank, it is time to end this nonsense. 
Ever since you have taken that foolish crotchet 
into your head, the house has been overrun. I 
wonder that you can find nothing better to do 
than writing letters for love-stricken clodhoppers, 
or silly house-maids.” 

“Quite a flourish of trumpets, sister mine,” 
Frank Beverly replied, laughing. 

«“ No, but Frank, I am in earnest. The fact is, 
people are beginning to talk about you!” 

« And what do they say?” 

«“ Why, they say—they say—”’ 

«“ What do they say, Isabella?” 

«“ Why, they say you must have but little todo!” 

“The allegation I confess to be true, sister,” 
Frank said, assuming a mock serious countenance. 
«“ But who, pray, are so much interested in me? 
Really, I ought to feel flattered.” 

“It is nothing to jest about, Frank. Every- 
body is beginning to wonder at you. Florence 
Milton told me this morning that you were the 
talk of the whole village.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Yes, she did. And she says that many 
strange things are said about you.” 

“Did you ask her what those strange things 
were, Isabella?” 

«“ Yes, but she hesitated, and then declined tell- 
ing me. You don’t know how it worries me, 
brother. I do wish you would act a little more 
sensibly, and visit oftener in the respectable fami- 
lies of the village. You are inquired after where- 
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ever I go. Indeed, there is not a family within 
twenty miles round, with which you might not 
form a connection, if you would. I know half a 
dozen young ladies, handsome, rich, accomplished, 
the pick of the county, who would jump at the 
offer of your hand.” 

«“T am perfectly aware of that, sister.” 

“Then, Mr. Vanity, why are you not up and 
doing, instead of making yourself a subject of ridi- 
cule for the neighbourhood. Surely, you do not 
think so highly of yourself as to decline the first 
connection for wealth and beauty in Greenlawn 
village.” 

« And why not?” 

“ Frank!” 

“ Tsabella!” 

“Really, brother, I am afraid you are de- 
mented.” 

“ As people say that I am.” 

“Do they say that, then?” 
while a cloud fell upon her face. 

“O yes. But what of it? It does not make 
me crazy. Now, the fact is, sister, I have become 
so tired of the shallow-mindedness and insincerity 
of the elite of Greenlawn, that I have cut off the 
whole tribe; at least for atime. For the past two 
months, as you know, I have almost daily held 
confidential intercourse with the lower order of 
society in the village, as they are called; and in 
that time I have seen more integrity of purpose, 
more deep feeling, more tenderness of sentiment, 
than I have ever witnessed in my life. Truly, it 
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is refreshing to hear human nature speaking out 
in its own impressive language, full of energy and 
truth! It may be rough at times, for want of con- 
ventional polish, but it is honest, for it comes from 
the heart.” 

“ Really, Frank, I do not know what to make 
of you.” 

«“ You do not think me crazy, at least 

“Ido not know what to think. A man of your 
position in society, it seems to me, acts very 
strangely, when he lets himself down and consorts 
with plebeianism.” 

“ That is not a good word for an American lady 
to use, Isabella. This is not the country for patri- 
cian and plebeian distinctions. The man here is 
the noble. All else is but factitious, and not to be 
weighed against the man. In all classes, truth, 
integrity, and virtue, should make honour, and the 
want of these, dishonour. Come, sister, let the 
gold of your real character shine clear. Be true 
to yourself, to the spirit and impulse of this age 
and this country, to human nature!” 

“ How strangely you talk, Frank! But, hark! 
there is the bell again! Another of your elegant 
visitors, I suppose. Ah, me! I wish I could see 
the end of all this.” 

“Fanny Lincoln wishes to see Mr. Francis,” 
said the old servant, opening the door of the room 
in which sat Frank Beverly and his sister. 

“Tell Fanny to walk up into my study, and I 
will be there in a few moments.” 

The servant withdrew, and Frank said, as he 
rose from the sofa where he had been sitting by 
the side of his sister, 

«“ Who is Fanny Lincoln I wonder 

«“ Why she is the girl that old Mrs. Grand, the 
I wonder what in the 
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>” 


dairyman’s wife, raised. 
world she wants?” 

« A letter written to her sweetheart, I suppose,” 
Frank said, laughing. “I learn some strange 
things, sister, that you would like to know very 
much, for all your light estimation of the plebeians, 
as you call them. But, good morning; I must 
see what Fanny Lincoln wants.” 

When Frank Beverly entered the room he 
called his study, he found there an apparition that 
he had little expected. In the centre of the floor 
stood a fair girl, just blushing into gentle woman- 
hood; and she glanced up at him with a modest, 
yet not bashful mien, as he entered, that had in it 
so much of innocence and truth, that the young 
man was instantly interested, and that not lightly, 
in his new visitor. He saw that her face was 
beautiful as to regularity of features and harmony 
of colour, but far more beautiful than any he had 

2en in its sweet expression, that blended so much 
of gentleness and truth of character, with maidenly 
grace and unassumed dignity. 

“ Fanny Lincoln, I believe?” Frank said, bow- 
ing with his best grace, and smiling at the same 
time, encouragingly. 

« Yes, sir, that is my name,” replied the maiden, 


«| 


while the colour deepened upon her cheek. 
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have made bold,” she continued, “to come and 
ask of you to write a letter for me, if it will not be 
too much trouble. They tell me in the village 
that you will write for any one who asks you.” 

“ Certainly I will, Fanny, and always with the 
But who do you wish me to 


greatest pleasure. 
Some sweetheart of course!” 


write to for you? 
he added, smiling. 

“@O no,” replied Fanny, blushing. “TI have no 
sweetheart; but I have a brother,” and her man- 
ner changed, “from whom I was parted when but 
a child. We were orphans, and were separated 
early. He was carried away many hundred miles, 
and I have never seen him since. Of late I have 
thought of him much, and so constantly within a 
few days, that I have made bold to come and ask 
you to write to him a letter for me. I cannot write 
myself.” 

There was a mingling of sadness and regret in 
her tone as she uttered the closing sentence. 

«Do you know where your brother is, Fanny?” 
Frank Beverly asked, looking on his visitor with a 
feeling of lively interest. 

«“ I know the name of the place to which he was 
taken, and I suppose he is there still, if alive.” 

« What shall I say to him’” 

“QO you know best. I want to let him know 
that I am living, and that I still remember him and 
love him, and that I want him to write to me.” 

On this hint, Frank Beverly wrote the letter, in 
a neat and delicate hand, imitating as far as he 
could, that of a woman. After it was finished he 
read it to Fanny, and asked if that would answer. 

“O yes,” she said, “it is just as I thought my- 
self. You are very kind and good, sir,” and cour- 
tesying as she took the letter which he had folded 
and directed, she moved towards the door, still 
keeping her eyes upon the young man with a look 
of gratitude. 

“You must let me see the answer when it 
comes, Fanny,” Frank said. 

«“T will bring it to you as soon as I get it, if it 
should come at all,” she replied, and dropping 
another courtesy, glided quickly from the room. 

Two weeks passed without Frank Beverly again 
seeing Fanny; but every day he thought of her, 
and wondered if she would come again. He did 
not attempt to account for the interest he felt in 


the fair but humble stranger, contenting himself 


with feeling the interest, as he had a perfect right 
todo. He was sitting before his table engaged in 
writing one day, about the end of the period just 
named, when a gentle tap at his door was followed 
by the entrance of Fanny. She held in her hand 
a letter which she extended, while a glad smile 
lit up with new beauty her sweet expressive coun- 
tenance. 

“ He is alive and well, and here is his answer,” 
she said—*“ Read it.” 

Frank took the letter, and read it through with 
emotions of lively interest. 

“ Words are too inexpressive, my dear sister,” 
it said, “to convey to you any idea of the delight 
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FANNY LINCOLN. 


your letter gave me. In our separation, so young, 
all recollection of the place to which you were 
taken was lost by me. In vain have I sought to 
find you out. But now you suddenly reveal your- 
self, with every evidence that you are an elegant 
and accomplished woman. How this evidence glad- 
dens my heart! You have not been left to neglect 
and ignorance, I know, although you say nothing 
of your exact condition. The style, the characters, 
the language of your letter, tell me all this. 

«“ When shall we see each other? Will you come 
to me, or must I come to you? Circumstances 
which I cannot control will prevent the latter for 
many months. Say then that you will come to me, 
dear sister! How my heart yearns towards you!” 

* * * * * 

After Frank Beverly had read the whole letter, 
which was a long one, and had handed it back to 
the maiden, who still stood near, he looked up in- 
to her face, and said, 

“Do you wish an answer written to this?” 

For a moment or two Fanny paused, thought- 
fully, and then replied, 

“Ido. But ** and she hesitated, and look- 
ed perplexed, even distressed. 

“ But what, Fanny?” asked Frank, kindly. 

“My brother,” replied the maiden, “has been 
deceived by the letter which you wrote for me, 
into the belief that I could write; he, therefore, 
imagines that I am different from what I really am. 
I must not continue this false idea of myself; and 
it troubles me to have to tell him the truth.” 

«“ But why need anything be said on the subject? 
I can write your letters for you, and he need know 
nothing of it.” 

The calm, thoughtful expression of Fanny’s 
countenance instantly changed, and looking Frank 
steadily in the face with something like offended 
dignity in her manner, she answered, 

“T never wilfully deceivea any one, sir; much 
less would [ deceive my brother.” 

“ Admirable girl!” Frank mentally ejaculated, as 
he gazed upon her innocent face, now lit up with 
the impulse of truth roused in opposition to a false 





principle that had been presented as a rule of ac- 
tion. “How far superior art thou to the courtly 
dames who despise such truth of character as thine, 
as much as they despise thy humble birth and 
lowly condition.” 

There was now a pause of many moments, dur- 
ing which Fanny stood near to the young man, 
her eyes cast upon the floor. At length he said, 
looking up into her face, 

“Fanny, a thought occurs to me, which may 
relieve you from your present embarrassment. Say 
nothing to your brother, now, of your deficiency, 
but learn to write, and when you can write well, 
then tell him the whole story frankly.” 

“There is no one to teach me, sir, and how can 
I learn?” 

“Do you wish to learn?” 

“QO yes! I have long wished to learn.” 

“Are you willing to try?” 
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«“ Yes.” 

«“ Then, if you will accept my services, I will be 
your teacher.” 

Fanny looked at him with a bewildered air, not 
apprehending, on the instant, his whole meaning. 

«“ Will you not let me teach you to write, Fan- 
ny?” he said, after the pause of a few moments. 

“T wish to learn very much. But I cannot come 
here often, and besides, it would be giving you too 
much trouble.” 

« O, the trouble will be nothing. To me it will 
be only pleasant recreation; and besides, I shall 
have the delight springing from the performance 
of a good action.” 

«Tt would take me a long time to learn,” urged 
the maiden, “and before my task was half accom- 
plished my brother would probably be here, and 
then he would be sadly disappointed in me, and, I 
fear, cease to love me as much as he would were 
he to find me innocent in all my ignorance and 
deficiency.” 

«“ When the affection is in anything, we soon 
come to perform it well. Your eager desire to learn 
to write, will do more for you than you dream of. 
Come, let me give you your first lesson now.” 

Fanny hesitated a moment, and then, as direct- 
ed, seated herself in Frank’s chair at the table, 
while he stood, writing-master like, and com- 
menced instructing his fair pupil. He found that 
she already knew how to make all the letters, 
rudely enough it is true. And as she could read 
well, manuscript as well as letter-press, there was 
nothing to do but to teach her to form the letters 
after correct models, and then to unite them skil- 
fully. The first lesson occupied an hour, at the 
end of which time, even Fanny was surprised and 
delighted at her own improvement. Her heart was 
in it, and where that is the case there is little diffi- 
culty in learning to do anything. 

« Well, what do you think of that?” asked her 
teacher, as he held up her last trial at writing a 
whole sentence. 

«“T can hardly believe it,” she replied. 

«“ You will learn fast enough, and in six weeks 
will be able to write your brother anything you 
please.” 

“Do you think so’” Fanny said, looking the 
young man earnestly in the face. 

“Do I think so, Fanny’? Yes, I know so!’ 

“Tam afraid that it will be asking too much, 
and yet my brother’s letter is not answered,” the 
maiden said, in a hesitating tone. 

«True, true, Fanny! Come here to-morrow at 
this time, and the letter will be ready for you, and 
then you can take another lesson in writing.” 

With a graceful inclination of the body, Fanny 
Lincoln withdrew, and left Frank Beverly in a 
somewhat mystified state of perception as to his 
own true internal thoughts and feelings. 

“She is a sweet girl,” he said musingly; “and 
would grace, with a little education, a far higher 
circle in society than that in which she now moves. 
Indeed, as she now is, I would not give her for a 
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dozen of the gilded, artificial women whom it has 
been my lot to meet in society.” 

«“ Who is this Fanny Lincoln, sister?” he asked 
that evening, lifting his eyes from a book that he 
had in vain been endeavouring to understand, the 
sweet face of Fanny ever forming in his imagina- 
tion, and interrupting all concentration of thought. 

“ How do you think I should know, Frank?” 
Isabella said with some surprise in her tones. “ All 
I know about her is, that she is servant to Mrs. 
Grand, the dairyman’s wite.” 

“ Don’t say servant, in that peculiar tone of con- 
tempt. If it is the lot of Fanny to serve others— 
even a dairyman’s wife—she is none the less beau- 
tiful, innocent, and excellent in character. Isabella, 
if you really want to do something good and noble, 
go to Mrs. Grand’s and interest yourself for that 
sweet flower, springing in the wilderness. Take 
Fanny under your care, and teach her all she 
wishes to learn. You will find her an apt scholar, 
and she will fully repay, in gratitude and affection, 
all your kind care and generous solicitude.” 

“ Really, Frank, you are getting into a strange 
way!” Isabella said. “ You certainly don’t think, 
for a moment, that I am going to imitate your er- 
ratic folly. It is enough for one of us, surely, to 
consort with the vulgar, unrefined and uneducated. 
As for me, let me tell you, Frank, I am not going 
to join you in any of your mad schemes for break- 
ing through the just distinctions of society.” 

“You misunderstand me, Isabella, entirely,” 
Frank urged. “I have no desire to break through 
any just distinctions. I only wish to give to those 
below us in the social rank, all the aid I can to 
enable them to rise, even above me, if by native 
excellence of character, justly developed, they are 
able to do so.” 

“ You work alone in this, let me tell you,” Isa- 
bella replied, with marked emphasis. 

“T am sorry for that, sister. I was in hopes that 
you would take Fanny under your kind care, but, 
as you will not, the duty must devolve upon your 
brother.” 

“ Frank!” 

“ Don’t look so astonished, my gentle sister.” 

«“ Well, I am astonished, and mortified.” 

“ Mortified at what?” 

“That you should have no higher or more 
manly ideas—nothing more elevated as a rule of 
action than the simple, vulgar desire to become the 
amanuensis, and now, I suppose, the schoolmaster, 
of the whole village.” 

“ Could there be any higher or more manly de- 
sire, than that of doing good, Isabella? I think not. 
For my part I am learning, every day, to estimate 
actions by a new standard—the standard of use- 
fulness to others. And I feel glad to think, that I 
experience as lively a pleasure in doing good to a 
ploughman or a dairymaid, as to a so-called lady 
or gentleman.” 

« But see where it will end, brother!” 

“That I am yet unable to see, and would be 
very glad if my sister would enlighten me.”’ 





FANNY LINCOLN. 





“Then I can tell you in a very few words. The 
end will be this: Your position, and my position, 
will be broken down in society. We will be re- 
spected neither by the high nor low; the one will 
avoid, while the other will trespass upon and an- 
noy us.” 

“Fear no such consequences. We possess an 
antidote to all this.” 

« And what is that, Frank?” 

« We are, brother and sister, alone in the world, 
and were there not some talismanic influence at 
work, should long since have passed from the eye 
of general observation, and from the point of inte- 
rest.” 

“And, pray, what wonderful power is that which 
makes us hold our rank?” 

“That power is money, sister! We have been 
left rich by our parents, and herein lies the secret 
of our estimation. Thousands are passing their 
lives in obscurity, with better hearts and better 
principles, and more extensive knowledge than we. 
What makes the difference? Money! It is not 
our worth, then, that gives us consideration, but 
our money. For my part, I am learning every day 
to despise this grovelling estimation. I would not 
give the single expressive look of gratitude on the 
honest face of an old, unsophisticated farmer’s wife 
after I have written for and read to her a letter to 
her absent daughter, for it all.” 

Isabella could not satisfy her mind as to the kind 
of reply that she should make to this, and so re- 
mained silent. Frank resumed the study of his 
book, and the subject was dismissed for that evening. 

For several days in succession, Frank Beverly’s 
study was graced by the welcome presence of Fan- 
ny Lincoln. Her simple manners, and ingenu- 
ousness, pleased the young man more and more 
every time he saw her. But he was more pleased 
at witnessing the remarkable progress that she 
made in learning to write. 

One morning, about a week after she had com- 
menced taking lessons, young Beverly was disap- 
pointed in not seeing her at the usual hour. He 
knew not how deep an interest the simple-hearted 
maiden had awakened in his bosom, until, by her 
failure to come at the regular time, the real strength 
of this interest became apparent. 

On the next day he looked for Fanny at the 
usual hour of her visit, but she came not. Her 
failure to appear on the third day determined him 
to call over at Mrs. Grand’s and see what detained 
her. As he came up the walk that led to the cot- 
tage door he caught a single glance of Fanny’s 
face at the window, but it was instantly withdrawn. 
It was some moments before his knock was an- 
swered, and then he was admitted by Mrs. Grand 
herself, a woman of many excellent qualities, not 
the least of which were good sense and an aflec- 
tionate disposition. She had often seen Frank, 
and knew him very well, although he had ne re- 
collection of her gentle, matronly face, for she had 
resided in the village but a few years. 

«“ Mrs. Grand, I believe?” Frank said, with a bow. 
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“That is my name, Mr. Beverly. Will you 
walk in, sir?” 
«For a moment or two, if you please. I have 


come over,” he resumed, after he had taken a chair, 
“to have a word with you about Fanny Lincoln. 
You know, I suppose, that I have been teaching 
her to write. For the last few days she has not 
come as usual, and as she makes such great pro- 
gress it is a pity that she should not keep on until 
she can write well. Itis to talk with you about 
this that I have dropped in.” 

Frank paused, and Mrs. Grand remained silent 
for some moments, in the effort to collect her 
thoughts, and then raising her mild eyes to the 
face of the young man, and looking steadily at 
him, she said— 

“Fanny is an innocent-minded, simple-hearted, 
good girl, and did not imagine, until I suggested it 
to her, that there was any impropriety in one of 
her age visiting, regularly, at his room, a young 
gentleman.” 

Mrs. Grand paused here, and let her eyes fall to 
the floor, while Frank smiled good-humouredly as 
he replied— 

“I certainly respect your sentiments, and now 
that my thoughts recur to the subject, must own 
that you are right. But Iam sure Fanny came 
to me only under the impulse of genuine innocence 
of heart.” 

“In that you are right, Mr. Beverly,” Mrs. Grand 
replied with warmth. “I know Fanny well, for, 
from a little child I have been to her a mother, and 
she the gentlest and most affectionate of daughters. 
She is pure-minded and innocent as the snow-drift.” 

“Tam sure of that, Mrs. Grand,” Frank said; 
and then after a brief pause added, “The more I 
have seen of Fanny the more have I been interested 
in her; particularly in reference to her strong de- 
sire to learn. This desire, Mrs. Grand, ought, by 
all means to be fostered, and as you rightly suggest 
the impropriety of her coming to my room, if you 
will permit me to call here every day, and give her 
a lesson, in your presence, if you choose, I will 
most willingly come.” 

“ Your offer is too kind a one for me to reject, 
and I therefore willingly accept it, knowing as I 
do so well the character of Francis Beverly,” Mrs. 
Grand replied, frankly. “I know,” she continued, 
“and have often grieved over Fanny’s want of 
education. But since she came to us, a friendless 
orphan, we have had hard struggling to get along 
in the world, and have been unable to send her to 
school, except for a very short time. I taught her 
to read, which was about as far as I could go, and 
she reads, I think, very well indeed.” 

«Then, if it is agreeable to both Fanny and 
yourself, I will give her, now that I am here, ano- 
ther lesson,” Frank said, for he was altogether 
unwilling to go away without seeing his fair young 
pupil, and having a word or two with her. 

Mrs. Grand arose without replying, and left the 
room. In a few minutes she returned with Fanny, 
whose heightened colour, and slight embarrassment 
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and agitation, told the young man at once, that 
since he had last met her, new thoughts and emo- 
tions had stirred in her bosom. 

We will not linger to detail the particulars of 
this interview, nor to chronicle the wonderful im- 
provement apparent at each new lesson that she 
received from her excellent teacher. Certain it 
was, that she never seemed tired of acquiring nor 
her preceptor of teaching her. From mere pen- 
manship her attention was soon turned to books, 
and day after day, and week after week, nay, and 
month after month, Fanny Lincoln wandered by 
the fountains of learning, and explored new regions 
of knowledge opened to her eager thoughts, with 
Francis Beverly, her faithful Mentor, ever by her 
side. Ina month from the time that she took her 
first lesson, she wrote to her brother with her own 
hand, and so much did it resemble that in which 
Frank had written, imitating as he had, purposely, 
a woman’s small light chirography, that the differ- 
ence was not known. The correspondence between 
them now became exceedingly interesting. He 
was, it appeared, a lawyer of standing and intelli- 
gence, in Charleston, South Carolina, engaged in 
an extensive practice. Important business, he said, 
would keep him away from her at least six months, 
but he urged her to come to him at once. But she 
wrote to him, that she would prefer remaining with 
the kind friends, though poor and humble in life, 
who had been to her father and mother when there 
was none to take her in, until he could come to 
her. He then sent her a considerable sum of mo- 
ney, and kept up with her a frequent correspond- 
ence, in which he seemed desirous of learning as 
much of her cast of mind and habits of thinking 
as possible. All these letters, in the simplicity of 
her heart, she submitted to Frank, and also her 
answers; and any suggestions of his were promptly 
adopted by the maiden. 

The frequent visits of the young man to Mrs. 
Grand’s soon became village talk, greatly to the 
annoyance of his stately sister Isabella, who let no 
opportunity pass of remonstrating with him upon 
the subject. This he took all very kindly, and still 
continued to pursue his own course. One evening 
as they sat together, she said to him in a tone of 
concern— 

“T wish you would give up your foolish visits 
to that Fanny Lincoln.” 

« Why so, sister?” 

« Because, everybody is talking about you.” 

«“ Well, and what do they say?” inquired Frank, 
quite composedly. 

«“ Why, they say of course, that you are going 
to marry that girl,” Isabella replied in an indignant 
tone. 

“Do they, indeed! Well, really, it is strange 
how things of this kind will get out.” 

«“ Brother! what do you mean?” exclaimed Isa- 
bella, springing to her feet as suddenly as if a pistol 
had been fired by her ear. 

« Why, I mean to marry Fanny Lincoln,” re- 
plied the young man, in a calm tone of voice. 
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For a few moments the sister was so bewildered 
and confounded that she could not speak. At 
length she said— 

«“ You but trifle with me, brother.” 

“Indeed, I do not,” Frank said, in a serious 
tone. “I have spent four months now, in the 
daily study of Fanny Lincoln’s character, and am 
prepared to pronounce her far superior to any young 
lady that it has been thus far my lot to meet.” 

Poor Isabella was for a time mute with surprise. 

“Surely,” she at length said, “my brother is not 
going to disgrace himself and his sister thus!” 

«“ How can it be disgrace to marry Fanny Lin- 
coln’” he asked. 

«“ Who is she, or what is she, but the servant of 
a dairyman’s wife’”’ Isabella replied with warmth. 

“T will tell you,” Frank said, calmly. “She is 
the adopted daughter of Mrs. Grand, who has raised 
her with all the care her condition would allow her 
to bestow. She is pure, and gentle, and inno- 


cent—”’ 
«And ignorant, and vulgar, and forward, and—” 


« Not by any means,” Frank said interrupting 
his sister. “For four months she has been apply- 
ing herself to books with an eagerness and assi- 
duity that has produced what I must call wonderful 
results. Few young ladies of my acquaintance, 
in this village, except indeed my sister, have mas- 
tered more substantial volumes than she. And 
what she reads she understands and retains. As 
to vulgarity, Isabella, you are again mistaken. 
Nature formed her a lady, in mind and action. 
Few, let me assure you, have more ease of manner 
or more true maidenly dignity of character. And 
forward she is not, but is rather inclined to shrink, 
and this shrinking disposition seems to increase 
more and more every day.” 

But nothing that Frank could say had any effect 
in reconciling his sister. She would not consent 
to see her, and solemnly declared, that if he mar- 
ried her, and brought her to the house, she would 
leave it. 

It soon became known through all the village, 
for Frank took no pains to conceal it, that he was 
going to marry Fanny Lincoln. All wondered, 
but the young ladies in the high life of the place, 
with their mothers, were indignant that the young 
man should so disgrace himself. Poor Isabella was 
pitied, and sympathized with, and one young lady 
actually volunteered to try and charm the lover off, 
all for the sake of her dear Isabella; but to no 
purpose. Frank was impenetrable. Fanny was 
talked about, and sneered at, and made the subject 
of all kinds of ill-natured remarks; but she was 
happy in the love of an honest and generous heart, 
and knew nothing of the indignation she was ex- 
citing. 

“He needn’t think to introduce the low creature 
here,” said Miss Elvira Comstock to the circle of 
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young ladies who were passing an afternoon with 
her. 

«Indeed he needn’t,” responded her sister Thom- 
asine. “If he chooses to lower himself in that 
way let him, but such as Fanny Lincoln never 
darkens our door.” 

« What a strange preference!” remarked one. 

“That proves what he is,” said another. 

«“ How much I have been deceived in my estima- 
tion of him!” added another. 

«“ Well, girls, we have all made a happy escape,” 
said Elvira Comstock, “for there are some of us, I 
am thinking, who would not have said ‘no’ to 
Frank Beverly.” 

“Indeed, then, you are mistaken if you think I 
would,” broke in one. 

«“T never liked him,” said another. 

“T always thought him low minded,” added a 
third. 

“It is all just as I expected,” remarked a fourth. 
And then all joined in abusing Frank Beverly and 
Fanny Lincoln with might and main. 

But, time wore on, and the period was fixed for 
Frank’s marriage: one week before it took place a 
stage brought to the town two strangers, a gentle- 
man and lady, whose appearance at once drew the 
attention of the gossiping villagers. 

Scarcely half an hour elapsed after their arrival 
before the man walked out from the inn at which 
they had stopped, and took his way towards Mrs. 
His knock at the door was an- 


ha 


Grand’s cottage. 
swered by Fanny. 
«“ Fanny Lincoln?” said he in an inquiring tone. 
« That is my name, sir,” replied the maiden, her 
heart leaping in her bosom with a sudden bound. 
«And mine is Henry Lincoln,” he said, and 
instantly the happy creature was clinging to him 
and sobbing like a child, in the ecstasy of a new 
delight. 
* 


* a . . * 


The wedding was celebrated at the old family 
mansion of the Beverlys, where Frank and his 
sister resided. Among the guests were Elvira 
Comstock, her sister, and indeed the whole circle 
of the village exclusives, each of whom vied in 
attentions to the lovely bride, whose beauty and 
excellence were all suddenly discovered and appre- 
ciated. Among the most conspicuous of the com- 
pany were Henry Lincoln, the distinguished and 
wealthy member of the southern bar, and his young 
and beautiful wife, to whom he had been married 
only a few months. 

All but Fanny, from this time, forgot her humble 
origin, but she remained as affectionate and as at- 
tentive as ever to the friends who had loved her 
and cherished her from childhood. Isabella soon 
learned to appreciate her and to love her tenderly, 
and Frank Beverly ever after blessed the day that 
brought Fanny Lincoln to the Village Amanuensis. 
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LETTER FROM UNDER THE BRIDGE. 


BY N. 


TO MRS. . 


GLenMARY, Fes. 1542. 





My Dear Friend: 

Turs, though a good working-day by the alma- 
nack, is, with me, one of those mental Sundays 
when imagination, memory, causality, and the 
other ’prentices of the work-shop seem bent upon 
a holiday. There is no visible reason why I 
should not “toil and spin.” My breakfast sits 
lightly and the sun lies warm upon my slipshod 
feet; Foible, my dog, waits with patience the 
hour to go to the woods, and every wheel in the 
complicated machinery of the little world I govern 
is right by the clock, yet here have I sat two 
golden hours, unprofitably idle. And here must I 
sit, busy or idle, till the village bell come over the 
fields with noon, for in humble imitation of Alfieri, 
who had himself chained to his chair to conquer 
his truant humour, I am a prisoner to dressing- 
gown and good resolution till blessed “ twelve” 
lets me out with the schoolboys. What to do 
with this recusant pen, chained to my fingers like 
the oar to the galley-slave? 

«“ Boz” has commenced the harvest of his 
laurels, but I wish he would suddenly drop his 
cognito and see the country under some other 
name. His swallow I think is not large, and if a 
neck of our whole-hog regimen of compliment do 
not gorge him, it will be that he wears a vicarious 
stomach in his doublet. Quite as highly spiced 
would be the tributes he might pick up by the 
way-side—tributes without eyes or ears, exacting 
neither blushes nor disclaimers, neither toast nor 
speech responsive. I really think that, making 
the round of our country under the happy name 
of Smith, and lifting his mask here and there to 
those who struck his fancy, Dickens might leave 
us with a sense deeper and sweeter of our love for 
his genius, than he is likely to gather with the 
vexed brains and morning headaches of his ovation. 
Every body knows him. Every body loves him. 
And, faith! I don’t see why he should be much 
pitied, after all! A man might bear such popu- 
larity as his, whatever “questionable shape” it 
could assume. At his age to “ put a girdle round 
the earth” as broad as the language in which he 
writes, and following it three thousand miles 
West, to find it embroidered with a great nation in 
alto relievo,—(raised to meet him)—this is a life- 
time renown to make Milton stare back over the 
walls of Paradise—to make Dante swear by his 
own Inferno that he was born six centuries too 
soon! It is Charles Dickens’s due, no doubt, and 
the payment of these airy dues, prompt and honest 
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as it is, would come with a better grace if a per- 
centage on the vast sale of his works were not 
also Charles Dickens’s due! If state debts could 
be paid in complimentary dinners, however, “ Mis- 
sissippi” and “ Governor McNutt” might not be 
by-words on the London Exchange. We area 
famous nation for paying—compliments! I wish 
to God we were not as famous for robbing authors 
and breaking faith with capitalists! 

May Henry Clay, (whom God bless!) take at 
the flood this popular enthusiasm for a pillaged 
author, and lead it on to the amendment of our 
law of copyright! 

* * * * ” . > 

You are to understand this line of stars as ex- 
pressing a domestic eclipse of three weeks, during 
which I have made my apparition in most of our 
principal cities, seen the “ Boz ball,” and aired my 
holiday clothes and my holiday manners. It was 
partly business that took me off so suddenly, and, 
partly Boz-iness, I am free to confess. I wished 
to see this most loveable of authors wearing his 
bays, and I felt my heart with the country—dis- 
creet or indiscreet in its rush to do him honour. 
So over the hills I jolted—three days and nights 
in spring-less lumber wagons, (substitutes for 
coaches in the muddy months) and, well qualified 
for any stand-up amusement, I joined the great 
multitude at the Park. With the cobwebs new- 
ly brushed out of my eyes, I was#f course, sus- 
ceptible to all the illusions of lights, loveliness and 
music, and to me it was very enchanting work. 
Dickens’s joyous countenance and the bon-hommie 
and simplicity of his manners heightened, I thought, 
even the expectant enthusiasm with which his ad- 
mirers had come to the ball, and it is enough to 
say he lost no hearts that night—for all changes 
to him in the tenure of that commodity must be 
losses. He seemed, himself, in all honesty of 
feeling, delighted with his reception, sans arriere 
pensée, if I may be-French you a little. It was an 
anomaly to see a Dives in literature—a man of 
great genius receiving his “ good things in this 
life,” and it was an anomaly to see a man of deep 
thoughts wearing “his heart on his sleeve,” like a 
merry schoolboy. He reflected every body’s smile, 
—as gaily unembarrassed among the loving looks 
and bright eyes as a bird in agarden. There was 
a delicate line to hit, between reserve and conde- 
scension, between embarrassment and 
bility,—a difficult part to play altogether—and 
Boz was made for it. He is what Balzac calls un 
expansi f—with good humour enough, and address, 
and spirit, sufficiently prompt and mercurial, to 
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spread himself over as much of the world as can 
get near him bodily. “ Popular” is a misused 
word, but, in its best sense, Dickens is popular— 
popular in his boots as in his books, the right 
mind for the people and the right man for the peo- 
ple,—rind and core of the same clear ripeness 
and sweetness. The very young ladies have been 
somewhat disappointed in his beauty, (as they 
would be, no doubt, in the Apollo’s, if that gentle- 
man were off his pedestal and walking about 
dressed like Mr. Dickens,) but I do not believe 
one has seen him without loving him. He is ex- 
empt from the disenchantment common and fatal 
to most “idols taking a walk.” 

« But tell us something about the ball,” quoth 
you. Truly there is little left to tell after the 
morning papers have had their will of it. There 
is always, at every great ball I ever heard of, one 
complete marvel in the shape of a girl of sixteen, 
of unknown coinage, but virgin gold, the cynosure 
of all eyes; and such a one I spent my moment in 
watching, paying to that extent, my willing tribute 
to her beauty. She had an old-fashioned face, 
moulded after Stuart Newton’s ideal, with nothing 
in it, except the complexion, which fifty years 
could do more than mellow. I should like to know 
the race of that girl—I should like to know by 
what fathering and mothering such features, and 
frame, and countenance are brought about. Fault- 
lessly dressed, graceful, dignified, and so beautiful 
—and dancing only with men whom nobody 
knew, and who had, (affinities governing,) no 
right on earth to know her—it was a precious 
traverse altogether. I so far overstepped my usual 
let-slide philosophy as to nudge a very earnest 
looker-on, and beg pardon for asking the lady’s 
name, but, without removing his eyes from the lit- 
tle bright teeth just then disclosing with a smile, 
he expressed a*‘wish to be informed on the sub- 
ject himself—phrasing his reply, however, with 
more emphasis than piety. 

A hint from one of the managers that a certain 
small curtain near the stage box, was the infroitus 
to champagne and oysters, coupled (the hint) with 
the agreeable request that [ would follow thither in 
the suite of Mrs. Dickens, drew me out of the 
charmed circle of the incognita, and I saw her no 
more. 

As to any other of the “ abouts” of the ball, my 
dear friend, I fear I cannot minister to your aristo- 
cratic taste, for, in all mixed societies, I ply among 
the plebeians—preferring a rude novelty to a po- 
lished platitude. Your friends were all there, (I 
heard) in the boxes. I was on the floor. Not 
dancing,—for, “ at my time of life,” etc. etc.—but 
being amused—studying the nice line of manners 
by the departures from it—thanking Heaven for 
degrees in all things—seeking what no doubt gives 
zest to an angel’s errand on earth, change from the 
stereotype of perfection. I must say it is a great 
charm in vulgarians, that, as Sir Fopling says, “you 
never know what the devil they may do next,” 
while, au contraire, the dead certainty of sequence, 
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under all circumstances, in polite society, makes of 
it the very tread-mill of pleasure. 

I have not told you “ about” Mrs. Dickens, how- 
ever. She was, of course, the star of the evening, 
second in brightness. Great interest was felt on 
seeing her, the world being aware that she had 
loved the leading star of the night without know- 
ing his “ place in the Heavens,” and wedded him 
before his rising. And besides this, there was the in- 
terest felt always in the wife of a man of genius— 
priestess as she is to the bright fire—nearest and 
dearest to the wondrous heart which supplies to his 
imaginations all their reality-—model as she must be 
for the subtlest delineations of pure love, the truest 
and fairest features of his picturesof woman. She 
has risen with him, she and her children, a cluster 
of stars around him, and the world is perhaps not 
overstepping the limit of delicacy in bending on 
the whole constellation the telescope of affectionate 
curiosity. Mrs. Dickens seemed to me a woman 
worthy to count her hours by Master Humphrey’s 
clock,——appreciative, to the extremest nerve, of her 
husband’s genius, and feeling with exquisite sensi- 
bility, the virtuous quality and the prodigal over- 
flowing of his fame. They have four children. 
Dickens showed me a delicious drawing of them 
by his friend Maclise, with Grip the raven perched 
gravely on the back of the chair in which the 
youngest was seated. Separation from these seems 
to be the only alloy in their pleasure among us, 
and I fear they will be drawn home sooner than 
were otherwise best by this powerful chain. God 
give them a happy re-union! 

As to other and more general “ Boziana,” are 
they not written in the Dailys and glorified in the 
«“ Extras?” It would interest you, perhaps, could 
I describe the tribute of some literary milliner, 
which came in while I was calling, on the day of 
the ball—a very smart bonnet with a very smart 
plume, for Mrs. Dickens; but for that and for the 
anonymous bouquets which entered, like a well- 
timed floral procession, one every half hour, you 
must draw on your imagination. To my think- 
ing, the milliner’s tribute was very national, and 
quite as well worth Dickens’s thanks as the dia- 
mond snuff-boxes which have conveyed to him the 
homage of nobility. 

I should have something to tell you of the Dick- 
ens dinner, had I been there. But the obscurest 
diner-out in these days, is not safe from the indis- 
cretion of friends who have sentences to round off, 
and the calling on a hen for an egg while she 
stands on the fence, would seem to me reasonable 
in comparison with asking for my sentiments to be 
delivered on my legs. However my progeny may 
swim or fly, I am a barn-door fowl, and must have 
a quiet incubation. So, the morning after the ball, 
I flitted like a ghost before cock-crowing—content 
to let Mathews and Duer, and others more “ to the 
manner born,” accomplish their delivery in what 
posture it pleased God. These gentlemen, by the 
way, threw the whole force of their eloquence into 
the cause of copyright, and for that they deserve 
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LETTER FROM UNDER THE BRIDGE. 


the thanks of authors, and they have mine. The 
question is one of such simple justice that it only 
needs, like the “boots of Boss Richards,” to be 
“kept before the people.” Author-land is the 
desecrated Holy-land of our time, and the crusade 
for its recovery from degradatioh is now afoot— 
Cooper, “on his own hook,” doing noble service. 

Let railroads be glorified! The boy, longing 
for seven-league boots—the frost-ridden yearnings 
to up wing and speed southerly with the birds— 
may be satisfied now. I found friends in the cars, 
and it seemed to me that I had been translated from 
New York to Washington in a morning call. A 
glance at a newspaper, a little chat about Dickens, 
an exchange of news and happenings, a glance at 
Jersey and Maryland and the pair of dark eyes in 
the corner, and lo! the Capitol! Quanto muta- 
tus ab stage-coach! And changed too are the 
road-sideries! (Mayn’t one make a word, pray’) 
The once clammy-banistered and be-niggered ho- 
tel in Philadelphia (the “ United States’) is now 
like the union of an English club with an English 
country-house—clean as quakerism, tastefully ap- 
pointed, vigilantly served, and no less elegant than 
comfortable. Never before have I found a hotel in 
Philadelphia which was a fair exponent of that re- 
fined city. Then Barnum’s in Baltimore has “ cast 
its slough,” and is florescent in elegancies, (a 
shade flowery too in its bills,) and altogether it is 
easier than it used to be, (to others besides “ rising 
young men,”) to get to Washington. Here, to be 
sure, in the matter of provender, you perceive the 
difference in your latitude. “ Point Comfort” is 
farther south. But Washington is a great place 
for “ steering wide,” and there is enough to enjoy 
in its troubled waters, particularly for those who 
know the value of “favouring Gales.” 

It is all hack-ing at Washington, so I hack’d up 
to the Capitol, (Morris merely says, “ thou shalt 
not hack it down,’’) and made straight for Green- 
ough’s statue. Ye gods! Who is his enemy? 
Why is the statue not covered till a light is found 
for it? Why are the masons at work, building it 
up a second time where it stands, when the shadow 
of the brows covers the whole face, and the shadows 
of the chest are so misplaced that the abdomen 
looks contracted like that of a man in pain. And 
so of the rest. It is all perverted—all seen to dis- 
advantage,—and yet thousands of people have 
flocked to see it, and, (not as in Italy, where the 
error of its position would be at once understood 
and allowed for,) every spectator goes away with 
an uneasy doubt of its effect—an unexplained dis- 
satisfaction with the statue. Force your eyes 
through the darkness—generalize the details by a 
vigorous effort of imagination and you can see, afar 
off, the grand design of the artist, and form some 
idea of what it would be, well-lighted. Greenough 
should be here—he should have been here when it 
was first posed,—and, till he come, it should only 
be exhibited by torch-light. My own impression 
is, that it will never be properly lighted in the Ro- 
tunda unless the dome is pierced, and light it as 
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you will, while it stands in such close contrast with 
other works of art of the size of life, it will be less 
effective there than elsewhere. Standing in the 
place of the column of naval trophies in the front 
of the Capitol, with a lofty dome built over it, it 
would be seen by those ascending to the House, in 
all its grandeur. This only by way of random 
suggestion, however. I am no authority in such 
matters. Greenough’s genius is one which re- 
quires no delicacy in the handling, and the sugges- 
tion is not to him. He can put his statue where 
it will exact from all beholders its due of admira- 
tion; but loving his genius as I do, loving the man, 
as every one does who knows his great and sweet 
qualities, I would express here the impatience I 
feel at the inevitable though temporary misappre- 
ciation of his work. 

Turning on my heel in a very ill humour, I 
found myself opposite Chapman’s Baptism of Po- 
cahontas. I had read a score of criticisms on this 
painting, some favourable and some not, and from 
the whole had made up my mind to see a very dif- 
ferent quality of picture. In my opinion no wri- 
ter has done justice to it, or rather the upshot of 
what criticism it has elicited gives altogether an 
erroneous impression as to Mr. Chapman’s success. 
It is a peculiar picture, conceived and executed in 
a severe style of art, and is not such a miracle as 
to be incapable of exception or criticism; but it is 
a noble design, exquisitely coloured, and the whole 
effect is at once to transcend and supplant the spec- 
tator’s previous conception of the scene portrayed. 
As one of the republican sovereigns by whose or- 
der it was painted, I pronounce myself entirely sa- 
tisfied, and wish we may get as much honour for our 
money on the other panels. 

I passed an hour or two in the Gallery of the 
House, renewing my eyesight acquaintance with 
some of the nation’s counsellors, and was not a lit- 
tle amused by a group of lookers-on close by, and 
their standard of legislative distinction. They 
were pointing out to each other the different mem- 
bers, with the one commentary, “he’s pluck,” or 
«he isn’t pluck,” and positively in half an hour’s 
calling over of great names to which I listened, 
there was passed on them no other comment. To 
be “ pluck,” it would seem, is the great claim to 
the digito monstrari at Washington—though, (if 
one may “tell Priam so,”) it would be a better 
reading in the sense of “ pluck up drowned honour 
by the locks.” Mr. Wise, by the way, in a speech 
most eloquently delivered that morning, went into 
a vindication of the irregularities of the House, 
and satisfied me, not that he was right in his argu- 
ment, but that he was a natural orator of a high 
order. I thought few at Washington seemed 
quite aware of the feeling, at the outer end of the 
radius, touching the “ gentle amenities” which have 
distinguished the last two sessions of Congress. 

I saw the President, and found him a more be- 
nevolent and younger and better-looking man than 
any of his portraits. I saw, at a distance only, 
our peerless “ Harry,” “ built round” with noble 
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dignity, expressing in his lofty presence his coun- 
try’s estimate of his qualities. Ciay looks the 
President—prophetically I believe and trust. And 
all the people say Amen!—at least all those with 
whom I have chanced to converse on the subject. 

After two days of the pendulum life at Wash- 
ington, going and coming between the White 
House and the Capitol, (not that I ticked on the 
road, however,) I turned once more toward the 
tee-total zone, (“ temperate” will scarce express 
it,) and was in Philadelphia with a magician’s 
For the first time in my life, I saw a 
city with a look of depression. Commonly a pub- 
lic distress has no outward countenance. The 
houses and equipages, the children and the shop- 
windows, the very sufferers themselves when 
abroad, wear the habitual aspect of occupation and 
prosperity. Not so now in Philadelphia. It is a 
city of troubled brows and anxious lips; and you 
have scarce walked an hour in the street before 
you become infected with the depressed atmos- 
phere, and long to be away. You see why I do 
not play the petit courier des dames, as my coun- 
try friends exact of me in my travels. I used to 
send you the fashions after a walk in Chestnut 
Street. No place like it for an affiche des modes! 


“ presto!” 


OF LOUIS XIV. 


But though a fine day, and the pavement as 
tempting as the bank of the Arno in April, not a 
petticoat did I see abroad with which a brown pa- 
per parcel would have been an incongruity. For 
the fashions, indeed, though I was at a singularly 
brilliant party (concert and ball) given to Dickens 
the night after, in New York, I saw nothing but 
anarchy. The plump wear the tight sleeve—be- 
coming to plumptitude. The thin wear the gigot 
and its varieties—becoming to thinliness. Yes— 
one “new wrinkle!” Ears have been put out of 
fashion by some one who had reasons for conceal- 
ing hers, and the hair is worn in a bandage, 
smooth down from the apex of the forehead over 
temples and ears, and gathered in a knot, well 
under the bump of philoprogenitiveness. It is pret- 
ty—on a pretty woman,—as what is not? 

And now having told you all I know of 


“the violets, 
That strew the green lap of the new come Spring,” 


(violets in the city meaning news and fashions,) 
I must lay aside this abominable pen, mended once 
too often for the purity of my scrivening finger, 
and dismiss the lady from my thoughts, and the 
letter to the post. Adieu. 


=> 2 868 


THE FUNERAL OF LOUIS XIV. 


“ When the funeral service of Louis XIV. was performed, the church was hung in black and filled with trophies of 
the monarch’s past glories—Massillon ascended the pulpit, and contemplated the scene for some time in silence, then 


said, in a subdued voice, ‘ God only is great !’ 
altar.” 


Tne deep sound of a tolling bell 
Is borne upon the air ; 

Its muffled tone, and solemn dirge, 
Tell that the dead is there. 

The sable hanging’s darkened fold, 
On the marble pavement falls, 

Throwing a dim funereal shade 
O’er the richly fretted walls. 

Proud trophies of the monarch’s power, 
Gleam round the arching nave; 

And the silken banners of the land 
Thro’ the gloom and silence wave— 

And “clustered lamps” a mellow light, 
A softened radiance shed ; 

Clouds, from the waving censers, float 
In fragrance o’er the dead— 

And the velvet pall, in regal pomp, 
With purple folding, sweeps 

O’er the still form of one whose eye 
In death's deep silence sleeps. 


The mighty of the realm are there, 
The high born and the brave, 

Who have stood beside their dauntless chief 
On fields where banners wave— 

Where trumpet blasts rang fiercely out, 
And spears in sunlight flashed ; 

And the bright swords of noble knights, 
In the din of battle clashed. 

But a thrilling sense of sadness steals 
O’er each brave warrior now; 
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With one impulse all the auditory rose and reverently bowed before the 


As, by their mighty leader's bier, 
In silent grief they bow. 

For his fierce throbbing, dauntless heart, 
And fiery, mighty will, 

Have bowed to the destroyer’s power, 
The bounding pulse is still. 

His noble bearing, proud and high, 
Is in the dust laid low: 

No more the royal circlet’s gems 
Shall flash upon his brow. 


The holy mass and swelling chant, 
In solemn tones were sung ; 

And sweetly thro’ the pillared aisles 
The echoing chorus rung. 

Thro’ the high dome and lofty arch 
The pealing anthem rose, 
Then died upon the air, and left 
Death’s sad and hushed repose ; 
And ina deep and awe-struck tone 
Came forth the solemn words, 

“ God is the only truly great! 
All glory be the Lord’s”— 

Then with one solemn impulse, all 
Low at the altar bow; 

And in subdued and deepest awe, 
Bends each illustrious brow. 

“ God is the only truly great !” 
In that still, solemn hour, 

The truth went home to every heart; 


All saw and felt its power. S. E. M. 
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NOBILITY: OR, THE BLACKSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“This is the prettiest low-born lass that e’er 
Ran on the greensward.” 


“ We tL, well, mon ami, I will not argue the 
point with you; as an American you are right in 
holding such a belief; but you must still allow 
me to think that there is something not to be de- 
spised in ancient and honourable descent. I can- 
not but believe that the descendant of those who 
for generations have been ennobled by lofty deeds 
of high emprise, will be more likely to perform 
magnanimous actions than the son of the humble 
plebeian.” 

“ You agree with me precisely, Henri; but we 
differ in terms. I assert that the children of a 
family which can look back with honest pride to 
deeds of integrity and uprightness, of virtue and 
heroism, are the true scions of nobility; for their 
patent bears the signet of an Almighty hand.” 

«“ Then the son of an honest blacksmith ought 
to be as proud of his birth as the heir of a Mont- 
morenci or a Condé; is that your opinion?” 

“Something very like it, I confess, Henri; what 
was the origin of the nobles of the old world? Ra- 
pine and violence gave them their heritage of broad 
lands, while servile submission to a monarch, or per- 
haps treachery to his enemy, was often the price 
paid for their sounding titles. Had they been enno- 
bled for their vir/wes, Henri, and had they transmit- 
ted these, together with their proud names, through 
succeeding generations, then well might their de- 
scendants have gloried in their birth; but surely 
you need not be reminded of the black catalogue 
of crime which might be appended to every genea- 
logical chart in ‘ merrie England,’ no less than in 
your ‘grande nation?’ ”’ 

«“T won’t quarrel with you about it, Frank; but 
I shall never become a convert to your doctrine; 
perhaps I am too deeply infected with such preju- 
dives, but they were a part of my lawful heritage.” 

«“T know it, Henri, the blood of one of the no- 
blest families of France runs in your veins, and 
the only wonder is, that under such circumstances 
you should possess so much true nobility.” 

«“ What do you mean?” 

«“T am surprised that you did not follow the ex- 
ample of most branches of a noble stock, and 
make the fame of your ancestors a license for your 
own worthlessness.” 

“Frank, you are incorrigible,” said Henri, 
laughing; 
rank you, who possess so many estimable qualities, 
among the lowest of the low.” 

«“ Place me in what station you choose, Henri, 
find no cause for despising me. 


“according to your creed I ought to 


so long as you 


But you mistake me; I do not think nobility of 
soul incompatible with nobility of birth; I only 
mean to assert that heroic deeds are more fre- 
quently performed by men in a lowly than in an 
exalted station, for the latter have-an inheritance 
of fame, and are too often content to use it to its 
last grain, without adding anything to it for the 
next generation.” 

“T should like to see your father, Frank.” 

«“ You shall be gratified if you choose to accom- 
pany me home in the spring; but, in what station 
do you expect to find him?” 

“IfI must judge by your theory, I should say 
he is some humble artisan, but I know better than 
to believe such a thing; I suppose he is one of 
the aristocracy of your republican country, living 
in the most independent of all modes, as a gentle- 
man farmer, and I should not be surprised if he 
had carefully preserved a box of old papers, which 
enabled him to trace his descent from some Eng- 
lish yeoman of the time of the eighth Harry.” 

«“ You never were more mistaken in your life.” 

“ Well, don’t tell me anything about him; I 
mean to go and see for myself, but no one shall 
persuade me that you could derive from any mean 
parentage the chivalrous sentiments which led you 
to save my life at the risk of your own.” 

«“ Pshaw, I wish you would not think so much 
of a trifling service.” 

“ You may underrate your disinterestedness as 
much as you please, but if any one else were to 
tell me that the man who bound his own life-pre- 
server on a sick stranger, when the black waters 
were yawning to devour him, had performed only 
a trifling service, I think he would find a little of 
the spirit of my ancestors in my reply.” 

The speakers who thus discussed points of 
honour while they puffed the fragrant smoke from 
their “ Habanas,” were Henri de Valence, a young 
West-Indian of large fortune, and his friend Frank 
Weston, who had left his native village to seek 
wealth in New Orleans, that Eldorado of all who 
can resist moschetoes and yellow fever. They had 
met as strangers on board a Mississippi steamer, 
where Henri was suffering from the feebleness at- 
tendant upon a long illness. Before they reached 
their port of destination, the boat was snagged, and 
the passengers were in the most imminent danger, 
when Frank, seeing the pallid stranger at his side, 
quietly took off his life-preserver, saying, “I am 
strong and can swim, but you are utterly helpless, 
take this and save yourself.” The opportune ar- 
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rival of a steamer rescued them, after an exposure family consisted only of Mr. Weston and his 


of some hours to the most imminent danger; but 
Henri never forgot the heroic act of his new friend. 
With the warm-heartedness of his age and clime, 
he attached himself closely to Frank, and even 
resolved to accompany him to his native home, 
rather than part with him for a whole season. 

The first spring buds were unfolding their soft 
green to the warm gales, when the friends set out 
on their northern journey. Henri was charmed 
with everything he saw in nature, though strongly 
disposed to find amusement in some very natural 
traits of individual character. ‘The bold and mag- 
nificent scenery of our beautiful land excited his 
enthusiastic admiration, while his prejudices were 
sadly shocked at some occasional glimpses of Ame- 
rican life. By the time he arrived at New York, 
he was more deeply confirmed in his ideas of the 
advantage of high birth, and as he contrasted the 
quiet gentlemanly deportment of Frank, with the 
coarse manners of some of their travelling com- 
panions, he could not help congratulating himself 
on having found a friend among the better class of 
our plebeian citizens. 

It was late in the afternoon of one of those 
balmy days which make June so delightful a 
month in America, when the travellers approached 
the spot where Frank Weston was born and bred. 
As they proceeded slowly along a road cut in the 
side of a mountain, they looked down upon the 
village, lying at the foot of the declivity, and 
nothing could be more beautiful than the view. 
The neat snow-white cottages were clustered to- 
gether in a beautiful valley, through which ran a 
clear and rapid stream, spanned by a rustic bridge. 
Large elms, those most beautiful of all forest trees, 
were seen, studding the inequalities of the ground 
in positions that seemed chosen for their pictu- 
resque beauty; and, as the beams of the setting sun 
shone aslant between their broad stems, gilding 
the surface of the little river, and reflected in gor- 
geous hues from the casements of the pretty cot- 
tages, Henri thought he had never seen so lovely 
a spot. 

“ You will find my native home rather a hum- 
ble abode, Henri,” said Frank, as he approached it. 
Henri did certainly look a little surprised when 
he found Frank’s father occupying a house not a 
whit superior to his neighbours, a low-browed cot- 
tage, with plenty of room on the ground floor, but 
possessing no claim either to stateliness or gentility. 
To be sure it was as neat as woman’s skill could 
make it. Carpets of home manufacture covered 
the floors; tables of cherry wood, polished so as to 
rival mahogany, supplied the place of more costly 
furniture; chairs, evidently the handicraft ef s~me 
village mechanic, offered little promise of luxurious 
ease; and the row of shining brass candlesticks 
which decorated the rude chimney-piece, were cer- 
tainly better calculated to excite ideas of utility than 
of beauty. But Henri soon forgot these things in 
the pleasure which he derived from the warm and 
hearty welcome with which he was greeted. The 
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daughter, and the young stranger knew not 
whether to be most charmed with the frank and 
courteous manners of the old man, or the fresh 
and glowing beauty of his friend’s sister. 

Lucy Weston was a true American beauty; not 
one of those fragile delicate creatures to be seen in 
gossamer robes and silken slippers, treading the 
muddy streets of our great cities, and awakening, 
by the very character of their loveliness, the pain- 
ful remembrance of decay. She had a clear com- 
plexion, a deep yet cool colour upon her cheek, a 
mouth, perhaps rather too large for regular beauty, 
but full of expression, eyes blue as the sky in 
spring, and arched by brows of the darkest chest- 
nut, hair of that rich golden brown which is rarely 
seen in perfection among the unmixed Saxon 
race, a form slender and graceful, yet developed 
into perfect symmetry by healthful exercise, and 
all these were characteristic of American loveliness, 
Remember, gentle reader, I am describing the na- 
tive charms of a village beauty. Lucy Weston 
had not been immured in the impure atmosphere 
of a heated nursery during her infancy; she had 
not spent the ten best years of her life amid the 
restraints of a boarding school,—she had not been 
taught that a game of romps was a very “ ungen- 
teel thing,” and that “little ladies should never 
move faster than a walk.” She had sported and 
played, and enjoyed a thorough drilling in that 
physical education which is now so much ne- 
glected. The merry little hoyden had acquired 
the rich treasure of health, while she was only 
pursuing the bent of her childish nature, and when 
she did apply herself to mental labour, she brought 
to her duties a robust frame and perceptions quick- 
ened by daily use. Sooth to say, Lucy would not 
have figured to much advantage at a musical 
soirée, or even at a ball. She was indebted to the 
village singing-master for her little knowledge of 
music, and though she occupied a distinguished 
place in the church choir, she would scarcely have 
been able to join in an Italian duet. And as to 
her dancing—it was lady-like, for she could do 
nothing that was not so, but certainly her teacher 
had added few “foreign airs” to her “ native 
graces.” She was very deficient in the requisites 
for obtaining distinction in fashionable life; but 
then, she possessed no small share of useful ec- 
complishments. She made the whitest bread and 
the sweetest butter that ever graced a breakfast 
table,—her puddings and pies were delicious,— 
her skill in darning and mending, that most ne- 
cessary talent of “ making auld claithes luik ’maist 
as well as new,” was unrivalled,—she was the 
neatest and quickest of sempstresses, (no small 
accomplishment, let me tell you, my fair reader, ) 
—and, to crown all, Lucy was one of the most 
systematic of housekeepers. There was no noise, 
no bustle in the house; everything seemed to be 
done as if by magic. Rooms were “ put to rights,” 
—the semi-weekly baking was accomplished,— 
the daily churning was done,—even the weekly 
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washing, that most dreaded of all days to slovenly 
housewives, was quietly finished, without any 
body being made acquainted with the precise time 
when all these tasks were in progress; and when 
Lucy took her seat at the mid-day dinner, attired 
in a neatly-fitting dress, with her beautiful hair 
smoothly folded over her placid brow, no one 
would have dreamed that she had been the princi- 
pal actor in the busy scenes of their rustic life, and 
that the profusion of healthful viands which loaded 
the well arranged table, owed their rich gusto to 
her culinary skill. 

Are you shocked, friend reader, that a heroine 
should know how to cook a dinner? I know it is 
contrary to all established rules, for the suffering 
damosels of the Minerva press never even conde- 
scend to eat or drink, through three thick volumes 
of distressful adventure. They may sometimes 
“snatch a morsel of refreshment,” or “sip some 
wine from a richly chased antique goblet,” but to eat 
a vulgar dinner, would be destructive of all heroic 
and sentimental ideas. The heroines of those times 
were superior to the common wants of humanity; 
their immaculate white dresses never became soiled, 
even if they were plunged in the most loathsome of 
dungeons, their tresses never hung in other than 
rich ringlets, even if they were just snatched from 
a watery grave, and their appetites never led them 
to commit such an outrage upon delicate sensibility 
as to eat a really good dinner. ‘To those who are 
disposed to be pained by the unrefined habits of my 
friend Lucy,I can only say in the words of Boccac- 
cio, “if you do not like my story, turn to another 
page.” I am painting life as it is, and, believe 
me, actual life with all its chances and changes, 
presents many a picture more deserving of the art- 
ist’s pencil than anything which exists only in the 
dream-land of fancy. 

Henri de Valence was charmed with both father 
and daughter. Mr. Weston was a man of remark- 
ably prepossessing appearance. Upwards of six 
feet high, finely proportioned, and of almost Her- 
culean strength, he presented a fine study for a 
painter as he sate in the porch at eventide, his vest 
open to the breeze, and his long gray locks floating 
upon his shoulders. His broad full brow, his deep 
blue eyes, his embrowned but ruddy complexion, 
seemed to form the very perfection of healthful and 
vigorous and happy age. Mr. Weston had rarely 
quitted his native village, but he was a diligent 
reader of good books, a close observer of men and 
manners, and above all, a profound and accurate 
thinker. His remarks were distinguished for their 
originality and acuteness, and one could not help 
believing, while listening to his simple but energetic 
language, that the fate which had destined him to 
a peaceful obscurity, had deprived philosophy of a 
noble votary. Henri’s excitable and enthusiastic 
temper, afforded a striking contrast to the calm and 
grave tone of the old man’s mind, and, as it fre- 
quently happens in such cases, they were mutually 
pleased with each other. Mr. Weston liked Hen- 
ri’s frankness and warm-heartedness, while Henri 
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was delighted with the cordial kindness, the strong 
good sense, and the deep insight into human na- 
ture which he found in the father of his friend. 

In the mean time, Frank Weston seemed to en- 


; joy everything. He was glad to be once more at 


home, he was pleased at the respect with which 
his father had inspired Henri, because he had ar- 
ranged a little plot against his friend’s prejudices, 
which he hoped to bring to a successful issue, and 
he liked the respectful courtesy, which character- 
ized Henri’s manners to his sweet sister Lucy. 
But Frank was not as clear-sighted as he had ima- 
gined. He did not read all the feelings which were 
concealed beneath the polite demeanour of his 
friend. Henri was fast becoming a captive, not of 
“bow and spear,” but of rustic beauty and gentle- 
ness. He had mingled much in gay society, and 
he had seen much of its hollowness; he had been 
courted by manceuvring mammas, and flattered by 
mercenary daughters, but he distrusted them, and 
shrunk from all their advances. It was not until 
he saw Lucy and understood her simple and truth- 
ful character, that he felt himself enthralled by the 
love of woman. Yet there were some points, on 
which he was not yet satisfied. He had not yet 
discovered Mr. Weston’s occupation, for he went 
out daily before Henri had finished his morning 
slumbers and only returned at evening, while it 
happened, somehow or other, that Henri never met 
him in his village walks, nor ever heard him allude 
to his business. It was not until more than a 
month had elapsed, that Frank thought proper to 
enlighten him. 

“TI am going to take you by a new route to-day, 
Henri,” said Frank, as they proceeded to walk, one 
morning. 

“ Have you any new beauty to show me?” asked 
Henri. 

« No, but I have an old prejudice to batter down, 
and I am seeking the proper field for its destruc- 
tion. Tell me, Henri—what do you think of my 
father?” 

“In truth, Frank, you have just reason to be 
proud of him; he is worthy to have been a Roman, 
in the palmy days of the republic, when the name 
was a prouder title than that of king.” 

« And you would be proud of such a father even 
if he were of ignoble birth, Henri?” asked Frank 
with a smile. 

Henri laughed as he replied, “ I think I may ven- 
ture to say yes; but why do you always argue from 
impossibilities?” 

« Will you forgive me the harmless plot which 
I have contrived to show you the fallacy of your 
opinions?” said Frank. “ Look there,” he con- 
tinued, as a sudden turn in the lane brought them 
in full view of the blazing fires of a blacksmith’s 
forge. 

As Henri turned his eyes in the direction to 
which his friend pointed, he was thunderstruck. 
Towering by a full head above his swart workmen, 
and wielding an immense piece of iron which 
would have foiled a man of ordinary strength, stood 
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Mr. Weston. His face was blackened with smoke, 
his muscular arms, bared to the shoulder, were 
grimed with the dust of his forge, and his leathern 
apron shrivelled and scorched by long use, left no 
doubt, as to the nature of his daily employment. 

“You look surprised, Henri,” said Frank; 
“ ought I to be less proud of that parent, because 
he occupies no higher station than that of a village 
blacksmith?” 

“No, no, Frank, you were right—the man 
would ennoble any station,” exclaimed Henri, as 
he ran forward to grasp the hand of Mr. Weston. 

“Softly, softly, my boy,” said Mr. Weston as 





Henri sprang to his side, “or you may chance to } 


scorch your broad-cloth;” and the old man, who 

had early become a participator in Frank’s scheme, 

made the welkin ring with his merry laugh. 
Henri returned home a little disappointed, and 


not very well pleased at this attack upon his | 


strongest prejudices. He could not but acknow- 
ledge to himself that had he known Frank’s parent- 
age he would never have become his guest, and 
yet he felt no disposition to depart from the hospi- 
table roof. As he took his seat at the evening 
meal, and contemplated the sweet face of Lucy 
Weston, he could not help regretting that she 
should be so misplaced in life. “I have seen 
many a lady of fortune and fashion, who would 


give all her wealth for such a face and such a | 


form,” thought he; “ what a pity that she should 
be only a blacksmith’s daughter.” Lucy, who had 
also been a party to Frank’s innocent design upon 
what he considered his friend’s only weakness, 
narrowly scrutinized his conduct, in order to disco- 
ver if there were not some change in demeanour 
consequent upon the recent discovery of their hum- 
ble origin. But Henri possessed too noble a na- 
ture to be guilty of such meanness, and whatever 
he thought, he allowed no trace of his feelings to 
be perceived in his conduct. 

Months passed away, and the time drew near for 
Frank’s return to New Orleans. 

«“ Do you mean to accompany me, Henri,” said 
he, one day to his friend, “ or shall you spend the 
winter amid the gayeties of New York?” 

«“ That does not depend on my will,” answered 
Henri quickly; “ I mean to be decided by circum- 
stances.” 

«“ What do you mean, Henri?” 

“Ts it possible you do not guess my meaning, 
Frank? have you not seen that I love your sister, 
and that her decision must govern my future ac- 
tions?” 

«My sister!” exclaimed Frank. “TI trust you are 
only jesting, Henri, and yet it is a subject on which 
I can scarce bear a jest.” 

“| am serious, as I hope for Heaven.” 

“Then I can only say, that I shall deeply re- 
gret your having entered this humble abode.” 

“ Frank, is this your friendship?” 

«“ What will your friends, what will the world 
say, Henri, if you return to your native land with 
the daughter of a village mechanic as your wife? 
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Will they not accuse me of a mercenary design, in 
thus introducing you into my family?” 

«“ Give yourself no concern on that score, Frank; 
I am an orphan, rich and unconnected; surely I 
have a right to choose for myself.” 

“ Does Lucy love you, Henri?” 

“I wish I dared answer in the affirmative; I have 
never spoken to her on the subject, but my looks 
and manners must have informed her of my feel- 
ings; in truth she has become so strangely cold and 
reserved within the last few weeks, that I scarcely 
can flatter myself with hope.” 

«“ She understands it all. She is a noble girl; 
tell her your tale of love, Henri, if you will, and she 
will answer—” 

« What?” 

“As I have done. I know her character, my 
friend; she may love, but she will not become 
your wife.” 

« Nous verrons—the love which could overcome 
my prejudices, ought to conquer her scruples.” 

“The knowledge of those prejudices, Henri, 
has aroused her scruples; she is as proud as your- 
self, and the very fact of there being a single dis- 
tinction between you, which could lead you to 
think you were sfooping to an alliance with her, 
would be sufficient to make her reject your suit. 
Try, if you wish; I dare say she could love you 
with all the warmth of her affectionate nature, but 
she will not yield her consent to your proposals.” 

Frank was right, though Henri’s lurking vanity 
as well as his love, made him hope a better result. 
Lucy honestly confessed that in other circum- 
stances he would have been the object of her 
choice, but that from the moment when she dis- 
covered the noble qualities of his character, she had 
carefully guarded herself from the weakness of 
loving him. 

“T am no believer in blind fatality regarding the 


3 affections, Mr. De Valence,” said she; “ I saw that 


you possessed the attributes which are most attrac- 
tive to women, but I knew that you belonged to 


> a different sphere of life;—mind, I do not say a 


higher one, though the world thinks it so, I might 
have loved you dearly, but I would not, and, even 
now, my heart rebels, but my decision is made.” 

“ Lucy, dearest Lucy, with such feelings plead- 
ing for me in your own bosom, why will you re- 
ject my suit? [I have wealth unbounded; your life 
shall pass like a fairy tale.” 

«“ When you offered me a true heart, Mr. De Va- 
lence, you offered a stronger temptation than all 
the wealth of your Indian isles. No—had you been 
one of us, an heir to republican feelings and per- 
haps republican poverty, I could freely have given 
you the heart and hand which you seek. But you 
have prejudices which are a part of your heritage, 
and you would blush to have it known to the 
world that the father of your bride was an humble 
artisan. I am too proud, lowly though I seem, I 
am too proud to be looked down upon.” 

«‘ Suppose those prejudices were overcome, Lu- 
cy.” 
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« I cannot suppose an impossibility; they exist 
in all their early vigour, but in this instance, you 
are willing to waive them. If I were to become 
your wife, you would be constantly on the watch, 
lest the secret of my birth should escape. You 
would be perpetually mortified by my ignorance of 
fashionable etiquette; every question respecting my 
early life would be torture to you; the ermine of 
my richest robes would seem to you to bear a 
smutch from the blacksmith’s fingers. No, sir, for 
your sake more than my own, I dare not recipro- 
cate your affection.” 

In vain Henri pleaded with all the eloquence of 
an impassioned lover. Lucy was resolute, even 
though her heart strongly asserted its claim to be 
heard. And thus they parted, Henri to lament over 
his unrequited love, and Lucy to cherish in the se- 
cret recesses of her heart a tender recollection of one 
whose proffered affection she had rejected. 

* * * * * . * 

Five years had passed away—five years with all 
its chances and changes, ere Frank once more re- 
visited his father and sister. He was rapidly win- 
ning his way to fortune, but his father, like the 
man in La Fontaine’s pretty fable, had found her 
sitting at his door. One of those speculative 
schemes which make the few rich and the many 
poor, had brought into great demand the land ly- 
ing on the borders of the river which divided the 
village where he resided. Taking advantage of a 
mania which he did not share, Mr. Weston sold 
his farm at a price far beyond his wildest ideas of 
its value, and abandoning his forge, sought an 
abode in the populous city, where extensive libra- 
ries and the society of cultivated men afforded him 
the advantages he had so long sighed to enjoy. 
Frank found the old man occupying a neat and 
comfortable mansion, while Lucy was now quite 
a city belle, and really looked prettier than ever. 
Lucy was now three-and-twenty, and every one 
predicted that she would be an old maid, for she 
seemed to have formed some ideal scheme of hap- 
piness which could scarcely be realized in this cold 
world. But Frank had not returned alone; Henri 
de Valence was again his companion. 

“TIT had great difficulty in persuading him to 
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come,” said Frank, as Lucy, blushing and trem- 
bling, endeavoured to welcome with calmness her 
brother’s friend. 

« Lucy,” whispered Henri, “ I came to you when 
all the luxuries of wealth were mine, and I deter- 
mined never to appear before you again until I 
could convince you that those fatal prejudices 
which had been the barrier to my happiness, were 
entirely overcome. But fate has ordered it other- 
wise. I come not now as a lover, Lucy; no—my 
heart is still full of your image, but I am now a beg- 
gar; labour and sorrow are henceforth my portion.” 

“ What do you mean, Henri?” asked Lucy, as 
Frank discreetly led his father from the room. 

«A hurricane has ruined the value of my West 
Indian possessions, Lucy, and a general revolt of 
the slaves on the island has driven me from my 
native land. I have returned to your peaceful 
country to earn my bread by the sweat of my 
brow. I offered myself to your brother as a clerk, 
but he would not listen to my proposal, and I am 
now a partner in his commercial house.” 

“Do you still love me, Henri?” said Lucy, while 
the blood mantled her cheek and brow with crim- 
son. 

«“ God knows how fervently,” responded Henri; 
“for your sake, I have become blind to the beauty 
of woman, and deaf to the accents of tenderness; 
but not now would I sue for the love which you 
once denied ; you refused to share my wealth, end 
there must now be none to suffer my poverty.” 

«“ Am I not now rich enough for both, Henri 
murmured Lucy, as she laid her hand inhis. “The 
love which has survived so long a probation, is be- 
yond all price; will you accept as a free-will offer- 
ing the hand you once sought in vain, or will you 
cease to value that which in so unmaidenly a 
manner is bestowed unsought?”’ 

Lucy became the wife of her early lover, and 
when in later life, his renovated fortunes enabled 
him to display his beautiful wife in the salons of 
European elegance, the admiration which her 
graceful manners and self-possessed dignity ob- 
tained, left him no cause to regret that he had 
found true nobility in the Blacksmith’s daughter. 

Brooklyn, L. I. 
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THINGS DEAR TO ME. 


THERE is one only calm sweet face, 
One only bright and beaming eye, 
Where I can true affection trace, 
One breast that heaves for me a sigh. 


There is one only sweet, sweet flower, 
On which I love fore’er to look, 

It grows within my native bower, 
It blooms beside a crystal brook. 


There is a low soft babbling rill, 
By which I could forever dwell ; 


wee renner» 


It winds beside my native hill, 
It laughs along the green clad dell. 


There is one only angel voice, 
Whose music I for aye could drink ; 

One smile that doth my heart rejoice, 
And in it forms one golden link. 


There is one only spot on earth, 
That holds my heart more than another, 
It is the place that gave me birth, 
The place where dwells my aged mother.—Srat. 
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ELLEN LANING. 


BY MRS. MARY H. PARSONS. 


Ecren Lanine was a very beautiful girl, just 
reaching her eighteenth year. She possessed many 
accomplishments; a mind gifted, and stored with 
knowledge extensive and diversified. Her nature 
was generous and lofty, her heart pure, while her 
character was marked by much decision and firm- 
ness of purpose. She had faults, and they were of 
a nature to cast dark shadows on her future life. 
Alas that it should be so! that defects apparently 
trifling should have power to dim the shining beau- 
ties of the heart and mind. Ellen’s temper was 
passionate; her will uncontrolled, while she was 
impatient of contradiction: to these were added a 
woman’s loving heart and tender nature; and what 
a world of suffering was there in store for her, with 
such a combination of qualities. Her mother died 
when she was an infant: she was the only, and 
much indulged child of her father. Mr. Laning 
was, at the period we speak of, well advanced in 
years; warm-hearted and generous, he lacked deci- 
sion of character, and was extremely irritable; he 
was an active business man, thought little of El- 
len’s faults, and certainly did not take especial care 
to correct them, when they attracted his notice. 
When Ellen was eight years old he married. His 
choice was a wise one; the second Mrs. Laning 
was every way qualified to rear up our heroine 
“in the way she should go;” but there was an ob- 
stacle in the way, in the injudicious fondness of 
the father, she was never able fully to overcome. 
Ellen improved surprisingly, but it may be doubt- 
ed if her temper was in any degree corrected. Mrs. 
Laning died the year Ellen was fourteen, at a time 
when her influence began to be felt, and her kind- 
ness appreciated. 

Mrs. Laning was a widow, the mother of one 
son, Herbert Montague, at the time of her mar- 
riage with Ellen’s father. She was of French ex- 
traction, had married an Englishman, and removed 
with him to America. The year before her death, 
a brother who resided in France asked for her boy, 
offering, as he was old and childless, to adopt him. 
Mrs. Laning’s health always uncertain, and at that 
time very precarious, induced her to consent, and 
Herbert had been sent to France. Our story opens 
at the period when he was hourly expected in 
America. 

Ellen Laning was in the large room, used as a 
library, in her father’s mansion. She was sitting in 
the cushioned chair appropriated to him, and her 
bright face was turned with a musing and thought- 
ful expression towards the open window. It was 
that season of the year when summer is paying her 
farewell visit, when the sun, as if in sorrow for his 
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long absence, withdraws behind the thin and hazy 
curtain that is wont to shade his glories in that time 
of « Indian summer.” The air was sofi and balmy 
as it touched her cheek, and the long shining curls 
stirred on her white neck, as they felt its influence. 
As the head rested back on the cushioned chair, 
the eye might have lingered long upon it, and still 
found new beauties to admire, in the ceaseless play 
of the sparkling features. The brow was nobly and 
beautifully formed; there was about the whole face 
that expression of intellect and feeling, without 
which mere beauty of feature is worthless, and 
which united with it constitutes loveliness of the 
highest and most superb order. 

Ellen Laning’s memory was busy with the 
scenes of other days; very vivid in her mind was 
the parting with Herbert Montague, her child-like 
distress, and his more manly grief; she remember- 
ed too, and it was with pain, her ebullitions of 
temper; her authoritative manner, against which 
he seldom rebelled; and her impatience of contra- 
diction. “I wonder,” she thought, “if Herbert 
remembers!” and a glowing spot came into her 
cheek. Perhaps no one ever lived that possessed a 
keener consciousness of her faults, a stronger sen- 
sitiveness in regard to them, or a more yearning 
desire to make amends for the wrong she had done 
than Ellen Laning. Yet she never expressed re- 
pentance in words; pride, and a species of shyness 
or reserve which she believed could not be over- 
come, always prevented her. The shadows that 
came over that fine face told truly how anxious was 
the heart within. Letters innumerable had been 
exchanged between Herbert and herself; they had 
been an index to his heart, that had deeply and 
warmly interested her own. It was wonderful how 
well her memory retained every syllable of reproof 
he had ever uttered; she remembered his words as 
though they were of yesterday.—“ Ellen, Ellen! 
you will destroy your own happiness, and that of 
every one connected with you, if you do not over- 
come this irritability of temper.” And now years, 
long years had gone; five-and-twenty was the age 
of Herbert Montague, and she herself was a wo- 
man, with many of the troubled feelings of a 
woman’s heart already struggling in her bosom. 
«“ Will Herbert remember?” was her thought once 
more. The door opened, and he stood before her! 
She scarce remembered, in the dark and foreign 
looking stranger, her former playmate; but the 
smile, the clear musical voice, how soon it remov- 
ed every doubt! “Ellen! dear Ellen, is it indeed 
you who have grown up into so perfect and lovely a 
woman!” And he took both her hands in his own, 
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and even kissed the glowing cheek which was not 
withdrawn from him. “He does not remember!” 
was the first instantaneous thought ef ‘Ellen, and 
a flood of unalloyed rapture swept over her heart; 
she could not restrain her tears, or articulate a sin- 
gle word. 

“TI have done wrong to come in so suddenly, 
but your father told me I should find you here, 
and you cannot even fancy, Ellen, how ardently I 
have longed for this moment.”’ Ellen released her 
hand, and moved a chair towards him; she smiled 
—and a smile softer or sweeter never dwelt on the 
lips of woman—and her voice came again as she 
bade him welcome to his “Fatherland” with a 
grace peculiarly her own. She was herself again, 
and although Herbert might have been more inte- 
rested in her agitation, he did not withhold the 
tribute of his warmest admiration to a mind and 
manners so attractive. 

Herbert had come to America for an indefinite 
period, with many thoughts of residing here per- 
manently; for the present he was domesticated in 
Mr. Laning’s hospitable home. The first few 
weeks was a scene of perpetual sunshine: that 
love had grown up between them strong and mu- 
tual was nothing surprising. Herbert had not 
“told his love” in positive words, but in another 
language quite as satisfactory to Ellen: moreover 
she shrewdly suspected he only lingered because 
in doubt as to her sentiments. They mingled in 
the gay world together, and Herbert saw her sur- 
rounded by admirers attracted quite as much by 
her reputed wealth, as her beauty. He saw with 
pleasure, that she was wholly removed from the 
unprincipled wickedness of deliberate coquetry, 
that she kept herself aloof from those whose atten- 
tions, if serious, she could not receive—and all 
women can discriminate when that is the case. 
There was nothing in her conduct that did not 
meet his approbation; reason and feeling alike pro- 
nounced her a “most perfect woman.” It was at 
this period two friends came to spend the winter 
with her; they were sisters—the Misses Warren- 
der. They had been invited some time before 
Herbert had announced his intention of coming, 
or it is probable Ellen would have dispensed with 
their presence. Anna Warrender was a very well 
informed woman, she had a great flow of words, 
so that her ideas were always clothed in a becoming 
garb, talked well and much, expressing herself with 
the greatest possible elegance and accuracy. She 
was thirty, although she did not look more than 
five-and-twenty, had a countenance of decided in- 
telligence, but not gentle, or feminine; worldly, 
selfish and heartless, poverty made her aim at being 
“everything to all parties,” and in this (as such 
persons always are) she was detected by the looker 
on. Her object was popularity; indeed, she was 

generally liked. here and there might be found 
those who had an instinctive dread of her tnsin- 
cerity; who felt they could not trust her; who 
almost fancied they saw the bland smile changing 
to a sneer, while soft words of flattery yet lingered 
26* 
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on the ear. She was tall, her figure good, dressed 
with taste and elegance, and except that in conver- 
sation she was addicted to talking more than lis- 
tening, was certainly agreeable if not interesting. 
To marry herself well, which hitherto she had 
failed to accomplish, was an important object, and 
certainly it struck her that Herbert Montague was 
a most desirable match. I have simply detailed the 
character she had borne through life; she had never 
been guilty of a greater offence than widening a 
breach between friends whenever she could do it 
with safety; what circumstances may make of her 
remains to be seen. 

Lucy Warrender was commonplace in every 
respect; remarkable only for devotion to her sister, 
whom she regarded as something altogether differ- 
ent from common clay. Miss Warrender soon 
discovered how matters stood between the lovers; 
it was discouraging to be sure, but she did not 
despair, resolving to “ bide her time.” 

One morning the three ladies were discussing a 
ball, and preparing sundry little nick-nacks for the 
occasion. Ellen’s dress was every moment ex- 
pected home, and she was not a little anxious to 
see it. Herbert was reading and listening, often 
drawn from his book by the lively prattle going on 
around him. A servant entered, and said a little 
girl was below who wished to see Miss Laning. 

«« Show her up,” said Ellen, scarcely raising her 
eyes from a trimming she was tastefully arranging 
for Miss Warrender. 

In a few moments a little girl entered, with so 
anxious a countenance, that it instantly attracted 
Ellen’s attention, who said kindly— 

«“ What is your errand with me, my little girl 

“My mother will not be able to finish your dress, 
Miss Laning, she is very sick indeed”—and the 
child’s tremulous tones bore witness to the truth 
of what she said. “Not finish my dress!” ex- 
claimed Ellen in visible anger—*« tell your mother 
it is the last article she shall ever have of mine to 
make. I am astonished at her conduct: she knew 
the ball was to-night, and that I could not have it 
finished elsewhere at this late hour. You may go,” 
she added haughtily to the child, who, frightened 
and in tears, left the room. 

“T am quite surprised, Ellen, you patronise that 
Mrs. Watson; she is very unfashionable,” said 
Miss Warrender. 

«“T know it,” said Ellen sharply, “I employed 
her simply because she was destitute; I wish I had 
never seen her!” 

“ Don’t regret a good action, Ellen,” said a low 
voice at her side that made her start, and she turned 
to him from whom it came, whose sad, grave look 
distressed her, although she made an effort not to 
regard it. 

“I do not exactly regret it,” she said peevishly, 
“but there is not a woman of my acquaintance 
that would leave a fashionable dressmaker for such 
acause. And to think she should serve me in 
this way. Why didn’t she tell me sooner’”’—as 
if expecting a reply, she looked at Miss Warren- 
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der, but that lady only smiled, and there was some- 


thing in her smile that irritated Ellen. 

“If you had listened to the child’s explanation 
you would probably have heard the reason for this 
delay; perhaps the mother’s illness would have 
been with most ladies, an all-sufficient plea. You 
have been unjust, Ellen”—and Herbert’s tone was 
cold, and even stern. Ellen was stung. 

“T really cannot see,” she said, “that Mr. Mon- 
tague is a judge of this matter. As I am little 
accustomed to such interferences, I choose to dis- 
pense with them for the future’—and she inclined 
her head with a haughty motion to Herbert and 
left the room. Miss Werrender—the quick-sighted 
and far-seeing Miss Warrender—instantly followed 
her, and by every blandishment that could flatter 
her self love and lull her sense of right, she ma- 
naged to stifle the reproach of conscience and 
strengthen her determination to punish Herbert’s 
insolence. 

Let us turn to Herbert. That single little scene 
had brought back the past with overwhelming force 
in his mind. It was as though the curtain that 
had shaded the scenes of his boyhood had been 
torn asunder by a strong grasp and the whole pic- 
ture exposed vividly to view. In the days long 
gone he remembered things until now forgotten; 


or if thought of at all, considered as the follies of | 


a girl. Was she the same then? She, that his 
heart had sat on high, a thing more than beautiful, 
for he thought her good! 
anguish were the thoughts that chased each other 
through his bosom. Herbert was wise, temperate 
and firm-minded; patient, energetic and persever- 
ing: there was much of reverence in his character, 


And bitter, and full of } 


“Mr. Montague certainly does,” replied Herbert 
with a smile. That smile entered Ellen’s heart 
like sunshine. She extended her hand, while tears 
trembled in her eyes. Herbert felt them an ac- 
knowledgement for her fault: he pressed that little 
hand warmly, and thought he would rather possess 
it than a kingdom. Remember, reader, my hero 
was a lover—like snow, when the sun mounts high- 


; est, melt down the good resolves of such before the 


shrine of radiant beauty. Ellen looked half asham- 
ed as she met Miss Warrender’s glance, who, how- 
ever, seemed obligingly unobservant of what had 
passed. Just as Ellen had finished dressing for 
the ball Miss Warrender entered her apartment. 

“Ellen,” she said, “I am disposed to ask you a 
question, although I have my doubts about the 
answer—You are engaged to Herbert Montague, 
of course?” 

“ No ‘of course’ about it,” said Ellen abruptly; 
“neither do I understand by what right you ques- 
tion me.” 

“TI beg ten thousand pardons, my dear love! it 
was mere curiosity. How beautiful that necklace 
is! let me fasten it for you?” Ellen yielded with 
a very ill grace. She was thoroughly out of tem- 
per; angry with herself because she had suffered 
her preference for Herbert to become manifest to 
Miss Warrender: and that lady divining the truth, 
contrived by her artful insinuations to make mat- 
ters worse. It is true, if Ellen had seriously asked 
herself what had been the cause of quarrel, she 
would have had difficulty in defining it exactly; 
but passionate people seldom reason, they yield to 
a rush of angry feeling that distorts every fact and 
misinterprets every action into cause of dire offence. 
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an earnest love of the beautiful, of esteem for the Moreover the charm was broken; she had been ¢ Fe 
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spring time of her life; her husband followed her ; ened by Herbert’s attention to Miss Warrender. of 
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did not quarrel with his attachment to Ellen, but— At the end of that time Ellen received a few | ant 
he would observe—he would abide by the result. { lines from Herbert requesting her presence in the |} full 
Alas! that it should be necessary. library. She had been too wretched not to avail (| the 
When Herbert and Ellen met at tea there was herself of this prospect of reconciliation—her suf- age 
a hardly perceptible coldness on her part, of gravity ferings had not been without profit. Herbert met rais 
on his. Miss Warrender chattered incessantly, } her at the door, and led her to a seat. He said sig! 
her spirits rising in proportion as theirs fell; they { kindly “ We have both been -~unhappy, and with- | too 
became so silent that her sister was the only one { out just cause; but I think I see a way that will |) my 
to reply to her. After tea was over Ellen, who } end all difficulties, if you have firmness to hear the | mis 
felt almost unhappy, said— truth spoken. Is it so, Ellen?” cou 
“Do you intend going to the ball, Mr. Mon- Ellen looked in the face of one so very, very dear | { I ar 
tague?”’ } to her, and her reply was—“ Say on, Herbert, all you 
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that is in your heart; I will listen; perchance I 
may profit by it. I have been often wrong since 
our unhappy misunderstanding.” Herbert hesita- 
ted, and well he might; her beauty wound with its 
wondrous spell through every fibre of his heart; 
her many charms of mind and manners were vi- 
vidly before him. Yet what he next said might 
cause her to spurn him for ever. But Herbert was 
true to himself—to Ellen. 

“You remember, Ellen, when we parted long 
ago’—I loved you as a brother might love an only 
sister; we'were allowed to correspond, and my feel- 
ings became of a warmer, deeper character. I can- 
not tell you now the absorbing interest your letters 
created in my mind; I watched the gradual unfold- 
ing of your noble intellect, the development of so 
many admirable traits of character, with feelings 
neither vague nor undefined. Ellen! dear Ellen! 
may I not say with truth, I loved you before I ever 
saw you!—and oh! when I did see you—when to 
all these many excellencies was joined the spell of 
such surpassing beauty—I have no words to tell— 
language cannot do justice to my feelings! I do 
not ask you, Ellen, if that love is returned; I have 
no right to until you have heard me through: but 
you will remember that what I am about to say is 
dictated by the strongest affection for yourself that 
man is capable of feeling. If you were a common 
woman I would not venture it, but your noble na- 
ture is equal to any self-exertion. Will you not 
anticipate, and save me this painful truth’ Oh! 
Ellen, it can be no secret to yourself, that your 
indulgence of temper has already seriously affected 
your happiness, and nust eventually destroy it.” 
During the whole time he had spoken Ellen had 
remained motiorless; the colour had deepened on 
her cheek till it became crimson; but as the last 
words passed his lips she grew suddenly pale—so 
pale that even her lips took the hueless colour of 
her face; but such was the strong mastery of pas- 
sion, that no other evidence of emotion was visible. 
And when her voice came at last, though it scarce 
sounded like the sweet voice of Ellen Laning, she 
replied :— 

«T have listened to all you have had to say, sir; 
allow me to congratulate you on your unique mode 
of courtship! By the way, it can scarce be styled 
a wooing. Pray give this piece of insolence a 
name! Perhaps you mean, if the naughty girl 
behaves herself, and her master is satisfied, she 
shall have a husband! Is that your meaning, sir?” 
and she lifted up her flashing eyes and bent the 
full glare of their intolerable light upon him. But 
there was something in Herbert's look of mingled 
agony and despair that sobered even her. He 
raised his hand, as though he would shut out the 
sight. “Better now,” he said bitterly, “than when 
too late; there is but one sufferer: if you had been 
my wife, Ellen, I should have had the unutterable 
misery of seeing you wretched—and God knows I 
could not have borne it!” He rose up. “Elle 
I am answered—fearfully answered. I will burdée 
you no longer with my presence: when the ocean 
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rolls between us, you will suffer me to think of 
what might have been our lot if you had listened 
to me in kindness? Farewell!” he murmured in- 
distinctly, for his voice was broken, and he left the 
room. He lingered one moment by the door, scarce 
able to force himself away, when a sudden and 
heavy fall startled him. Hardly knowing what he 
feared, he re-entered the room. Ellen had fallen, 
and lay quite motionless. As he raised her up and 
bore her to the window her cold, white face startled 
and shocked him, there was so little semblance of 
life in those rigid features. The shock had indeed 
come with sudden and stunning effect on the poor 
misguided girl; but what man living could resist 
such evidence of attachment? Not Herbert Mon- 
tague. Oh! she was dear, unutterably dear to 
him: past apprehensions and fears were swallowed 
up in the gushing stream of warm affection that 
flowed from his heart. And when light came again 
to the eyes, and he saw that with consciousness 
came pain, and self reproach, he murmured in 
tones of tenderness that dwelt in Ellen’s ear long 
after—“ Forget the past, Ellen, and forgive; say 
that you will be mine, and we will be happy still.” 
Ellen’s tears flowed fast as she listened, and 
thoughts and feelings such as she had never known 
filled her mind. “Herbert,” she said at length, 
“it may be gratifying to my vanity to hear this 
last appeal—nay, it gives me joy to know you are 
willing to take me, faults and all! But I will be 
worthy of you: I will conquer my temper, cost 
what it may: yet I must have patience on your 
part, unwearied patience. You must not expect 
good results too soon: remember the years it has 
grown! But if you will bear with me, even as 
your mother did, in a time that is long gone, I will 
try to reward you, as I never did her!” and a burst 
of tears finished the sentence. Herbert’s words of 
encouragement came soothingly to her heart, and 
the barrier broken, she spoke freely of the distress 
she often endured for want of self government. 
“Two years shall be the time of my probation; if 
I am not conqueror then I never shall be. Yours 
will be no easy task, Herbert; patience, patience, 
patience! the first and third requisite.” 

“ Do not fear me, Ellen: but one year is a very 
long time, I never will consent to two.” Ellen 
shook her head, and the sad and thoughtful ex- 
pression that passed over her fine face brought to 
Herbert’s recollection the superb simile of the poet 
—“a woman’s eye that looked like shaded water:” 
far down in their dreamy depths lay a world of 
glowing tenderness and feeling all imaged in the 
deep blue of those loving eyes. In so far, Ellen 
had proved herself worthy of Herbert’s love, and 
when they parted, and he blessed her with a so- 
lemnity of feeling natural to his character in mo- 
ments of excitement, she raised his hand to her 
lips and kissed it; a tear moistened the spot, and 
Ellen felt no shame that it was so: a calm had 
stolen into her heart; a blessed sense of happiness, 
unlike all other feelings; and oh! how much su- 
perior to the joys that had filled up the sum of her 
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past life. Some hours of that day she devoted to 
reflection: in the beautiful language of inspiration, 
“she communed with her own heart and was still!” 
And Ellen gathered strength from such communion 
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; escaped even her partial eye. 


—-strength and hope—for she felt her proneness to | 


yield easily to her besetting sin, and looked forward 
with many fears to the result. 


} turned to look after her. 


A few days after this the Miss Warrenders held ; 


“high converse” in their chamber, a part of which 
we mean to relate. ; 
“Have you noticed, Lucy,” began the elder, 
“the alteration in the state of affairs? I should | 


say, from present appearances, that Montague was } 


an accepted lover.” 

“IT hinted something of the sort to Mr. Laning; 
he smiled and said, ‘ Not exactly.” [We may as 
well state here that Ellen’s father had been made 
acquainted with the facts.] 

«“ Oh, you did?” said Miss Warrender—“ it must 
be confessed you have few scruples in the way of 
gratifying your curiosity. But to our subject:— 
from a remark I overheard of Herbert’s last evening 
I think Ellen is on trial.” 

“On trial! Ellen Laning, so rich, so beautiful, 
so admired!” and Miss Lucy’s eyes opened twice 
their usual width in undisguised astonishment. 

“ With ordinary men, I grant; but Herbert Mon- 
tague is not an ordinary man: he will not marry 
her with all her beauty—and what is more, with 
all his love for her, unless she curb her temper.” 

«“ What a match he is, to be sure!” cried Lucy; 
“indeed, Anna, I always thought he would just 
suit you—so handsome and distinguished looking!” 

“ Pshaw!” was the reply; but there was a tone 
of bitterness in that single word that found its way 
to the understanding of Lucy, simple as she was. 
A long silence followed, broken at length by Miss 
Warrender. 

“There is a way left yet, Lucy—what if our 
charming hostess, in some whirlwind, should order 
him out of doors’—I wonder if we could raise a 
whirlwind?” 

“A what?” was the dull reply of the bewildered 
Lucy. 

“ Pshaw!” was again the answer of her sister. 
She considered a moment: it would not do to offend 
Lucy, that was clear. 

«“ Cannot you comprehend?” she said blandly— 
“you were wont to be a smart, cunning girl, who 
could manage a little matter of this kind nicely. | 
Now listen, Lucy.” And Lucy’s ears opened wide | 
to words prefaced by flattery, as acceptable as rare; 
for Miss Warrender’s honied compliments were 
never wasted on the members of her own family, 
unless some special object was in view, as was the 
case at present. It is not necessary to detail further 





“Only look, Herbert, it is almost done! I am 
really proud of it; it is one of my best efforts.” 
Herbert admired, and pointed out beauties that had 
Ellen left her seat 
for a moment to cross the room, in search of some 
brushes she needed. Herbert, who was standing, 
She had some difficulty 
in finding them. He joined in the search. Lucy 
Warrender, who was writing, rose up with the 
open inkstand in her hand, ascended several steps 
to look for a book—slipped—very nearly fell— 
when down went the inkstand, crash! crash! 
through the delicate frame-work of the drawing, 
while the black stream poured fast and far, until 


every trace of Ellen’s exquisite workmanship was 


obliterated! 

“My drawing!” screamed Ellen—“you have 
ruined it for ever, you little wretch! Was there 
ever such an infamous piece of work!” and she 
could not restrain her tears. 

“Upon my word, Miss Lucy,” exclaimed Her- 
bert indignantly, “I am at a loss to discover how 
you accomplished that feat. Pray, madam, what 
were you doing with the inkstand up there?” 

“T had it in my hand when I went to look for 
the book, so I had!” and Lucy began to whimper. 

“Tam almost afraid to ask you to forgive her,” 


; said Miss Warrender addressing Ellen, (anxious, 


no doubt, for the results of their experiment,) «it 
was the most horrible carelessness I ever saw her 
guilty of. Do forgive her, Ellen?” 

Ellen had struggled with her temper as she had 
never done before; she trembled all over from ex- 
citement, and could scarcely command herself to 


; silence. Herbert’s indignation soothed her won- 


their conversation, its result will soon become ap- ; 


parent. 

The next day they were all in the library. El- 
len was drawing; it was one of her greatest ac- 
complishments; she had much natural taste for it, 
which had been highly cultivated. She had almost 
completed a sketch from nature of great beauty. 


derfully, and by the time Miss Warrender had 


put the concluding question she could answer 
calmly— 

“ Let us say no more about it: Miss Lucy will 
excuse my rudeness when the accident happened, 
I am sure?” and she bowed gracefully to the con- 
science-stricken Lucy as she moved to the bell-rope 
and rang for a servant to remove the ruined draw- 
ing. 

“Let us walk, Ellen,” said Herbert, “the air 
will do you good;” and they did so. Words of 
approbation and love that gladdened the ear on 
which they fell were uttered with all a lover’s fond- 
ness by Herbert. But he spoke soberly and ear- 
nestly of the happiness in store for herself if she 
persevered; and he proceeded farther in portraying 
the miseries of an ungoverned temper than he had 
ever ventured to do. Ellen received it kindly. 
Several scenes similar to the above were enacted, 
but Ellen was proof against all attacks. Be it re- 
marked, that all causes of irritation had come from 
a source in which her affections had no interest: 
moreover, her self love had not been wounded; and 
self love was a trait in Ellen’s character that had 
necessarily grown strong from long indulgence. 

“ Ellen, do you intend going to Mrs. Marsden’s 

night?” said Miss Warrender as they sat alone 


; in the drawing-room. 
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“T have hardly thought about it,” said Ellen 
indifferently. 

“ Nor consulted,” rejoined Miss Warrender with 
the least perceptible sneer. 

«Consulted whom?” and Ellen looked up in 
some surprise. 

«“ Mr. Montague, to be sure; why who else could 
it be?” 

“TI don’t exactly understand you, Miss Warren- 
der?” 

«“ Why you know, my dear love, you venture on 
nothing without Mr. Montague’s consent or appro- 
bation.” 

“T really was not aware of the fact,” retorted 
Ellen angrily, and she felt conscious that her co- 
lour deepened. 

“ Perhaps not,” said Miss Warrender, “and it 
really surprises your friends very much. Young, 
rich, beautiful, the belle of the season, there is not 
a man in town that would not rejoice in your 
smile! Do not, my sweet girl, spoil your lover; 
it will be time to wear the yoke when your neck 
is in it. I do not know any girl more admired 
than yourself, or one that wears her honours with 
a better grace.” Ellen made no reply, and Miss 
Warrender plied the needle busily, and sang some 
snatches of a song before she again asked indiffer- 
ently —« Shall you go to Mrs. Marden’s to-night?” 

«“ Yes,” replied Ellen coldly, “I think I shall.” 
Miss Warrender saw the arrow had entered; that 
her insinuations, implying nothing, or every- 
thing, had taken effect. “So the world think I 
am under Herbert’s management. What a chari- 
table, wise-judging world it is!” were thoughts 
that dwelt often and uneasily on Ellen’s mind that 
day. She did not see Herbert through the day, he 
was engaged to dine with a friend. When evening 
came she went up stairs to change her dress, but 
had scarcely entered her chamber before she received 
a message from Herbert, wishing to know if she 
meant to go out this evening. “Certainly,” she 
replied, “I shall be ready in an hour.” The ser- 
vant very soon returned. Mr. Montague would be 
glad to see her for one moment. 

Ellen went reluctantly. Herbert saw the cloud, 
and without divining the cause, said kindly, “ You 
seem to be as little disposed for gaiety to-night as 
Iam. I am really not well, my dear Ellen, and 
am almost selfish, I fear, in requesting you to re- 
main with me.” Ellen looked up quickly. All 
that Miss Warrender had said flashed through her 
mind and rendered her unwilling to remain. 

“Your illness is nothing serious, I hope?” she 
said. 

“No, but I have a severe headache, and am 
really unfit for society. Will you stay with me, 
Ellen?” She was silent, and Herbert saw with 
pain she was displeased also. “It is of no conse- 
quence; do not think of it for another moment, 
Ellen. Perhaps for a headache a sound sleep 
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would be a better panacea than even the tones of } 


your sweet voice.” He smiled on her, but there 
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slowly left the room. Ellen’s first false step was 
leading her on, until her hold on herself was fast 
loosening: a thousand miserable thoughts were in 
her heart, and she felt herself angry at Herbert, 
although her conscience warned her it was without 
just cause. With a heavy heart and many troubled 
feelings she arrayed herself for that evening of 
pleasure. When she informed the Miss Warren- 
ders that her father would escort them, they ex- 
pressed some surprise: Ellen coldly said, “Mr. 
Montague had a severe headache—home was the 
best place for him.” To Mrs. Marsden’s they 
went. Miss Warrender separated herself from her 
companions, and joining Mr. Laning in another 
part of the room, begged him to see her safely 
home—“I am really faint, and sick, and shall re- 
cover the moment I breathe fresh air, and will not 
have one word said to Ellen, who is enjoying her- 
self so much.” Mr. Laning acquiesced, attended 
her to the carriage, and in two hours from the time 
she had left it she was in Mr. Laning’s house again. 
Entering the drawing-room, she interrupted a com- 
fortable nap Mr. Montague was enjoying—hoped 
his head was better—was grieved to hear of his 
illness. He thanked her; he was decidedly better, 
and was surprised at her early return. “Oh! the 
heat was intolerable; such a crowd one could 
scarcely move. I wonder that woman ever gives 
parties in such a house; it won’t hold thirty people 
comfortably, and she has not less than two hun- 
dred! I did my best to persuade Ellen to return, 
my illness was such a good excuse, but she voted 
the company charming, and refused to stir a step. 
To be sure she had secured the best beau in the 
room; few women can be dull with Richard Lo- 
ring’s undivided attention. Don’t you think Loring 
perfectly irresistible?” and here Miss Warrender 
paused, literally to recover breath. 

“Trresistible!” laughed Herbert, “why not ex- 
actly; but fascinating, most certainly he is; I have 
rarely known his equal in conversational power.” 

«Just so; I have heard Ellen say the same often;” 
and then she rambled on to other subjects, interest- 
ing and amusing her auditor. Returning to the 
subject ever present in her mind, she lifted a minia- 
ture likeness of Ellen from the table. 

“ How beautiful Ellen is,” she said, “and what 
an admirable likeness this is of her!” 

“It is indeed,” replied Herbert, “I think I have 
never seen a better.” Miss Warrender looked at 
it intently, seeming to be lost in thought. «I 
really think Loring is mistaken,” she said at length. 

“In what?” asked Herbert. 

« Why I heard him tell Ellen this evening, that 
a painter could no more transfer the varied beauties 
of her sweet face to canvass, than he could catch 
the varying shades of sunlight on the water; it 
was mind that threw its irradiating and glorious 
light over all!” Herbert was silent, and it must 
be owned, not altogether pleased. Miss Warrender 
turned the conversation easily and skilfully, and 
Herbert was sufficiently interested to listen, or ap- 


was no answering smile, and disappointed, Herbert { pear to doso. He was not of a jealous disposition, 
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but somewhat exacting in his demands on the affec- 


tions of those he loved. He could not but remem- 
ber Ellen’s unwillingness to remain at home, and 
often during that night his fancy imaged her listen- 
ing with rapt attention to the graceful flattery of 
Richard Loring. 


Ellen Laning’s eyes opened slowly and reluc- ; 
tantly as the sunshine of early morning poured its ; 


bright light into her sleeping room. In some sur- 
prise she saw Miss Warrender standing at her 


bedside. 


“Anna! you are an early visitor, truly. By the ; 


way, how did it happen you left so soon last even- 
ing! I should have been happy to have attended 
you home if I had known of your illness.” 


“It was of no consequence; the heat overcame * 


me: I could not think of disturbing your enjoy- 
ment.” 

“« Enjoyment!” said Ellen bitterly; “I was bored 
to death, and would have been glad of any excuse 
to get off. Herbert was lucky in his headache.” 

“Oh! I rather think he was afraid of the horrors 
you encountered. I found him quite well when I 
returned; we chatted for two hours at least. What 
a fund of humour he possesses, and how charming 
he can make himself!” Ellen’s brow contracted, 
but she was silent. “I think,” continued Miss 
Warrender, “ you must have made a new conquest, 
Ellen. I heard Loring pay you a compliment last 
night such as few women ever receive, or indeed 
deserve.” 

Ellen’s eyes sparkled, and her colour rose.— 
“Once before, Miss Warrender, I explained to 
you fully my feelings towards Richard Loring; 
never name him again to me in the character of a 
lover. I never converse with him without mourn- 
ful feelings, for his high and glorious gifts of intel- 
lect are dimmed, dishonoured, and will eventually 
be destroyed by the dissipation into which he 
plunges so madly. His nights are devoted to ex- 


cesses, his days are frittered away in unmeaning | 


frivolities; there is nothing left him but the pity 
and contempt of the wise and good.” Ellen sighed, 
for she had thought often and long of Loring, with 
a mingling of admiration for his high qualities, of 
scorn for their utter prostitution. Miss Warrender 
lingered in the room, and assisted playfully in ar- 


ranging the curls over Ellen’s bright brow. At 


length she said laughingly—“ If you don’t punish 
that recreant knight of yours for such wicked ex- 
cuses as he is given to make, the world will think 
you have made him master before his time. I 
would not allow it.” 

« Nonsense! Miss Warrender, will you just be 
quiet about Herbert?” Ellen was angry, and she 
thought now with very good cause. 

«I have seen more years than you, Ellen, and 


you may take my word for it, there is nothing ; 


gained by being too submissive. I tell you this as 
a friend; I hope you will not take it amiss.” Now 
Miss Warrender’s manner had an air of such warm 
sincerity, was so earnest, so anxious not to give 
offence, that Ellen was impressed by it. A frown 
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gathered over her brow, and it was still there when 
Herbert met her at breakfast. It wanted but a 
spark to kindle the flame, and that was supplied 
by the watchful Miss Warrender. Regardless for 
herself in Ellen’s estimation, she ventured some 
remarks, equivocal, but insolent if understood: El- 
len’s eyes flashed, and she showered down upon 
her a whole volley of sarcastic and bitter words, 
which Miss Warrender bore with invincible good 
temper. The boundary once passed, Ellen cared 
for nothing, and her perfect recklessness in saying 
the most aggravating things she could possibly 
think of was only one of her characteristics when 
in the mood. Herbert did not hear all this with 
the pain he would have done twenty-four hours 
earlier; he did not hear it with the patience he had 
promised; he did not speak kindly, or even gently, 
but he said with cold severity— 

“Whatever you may think or feel towards us 
all, and to Miss Warrender in particular, the rites 
of hospitality should not be infringed. Your duty 
as hostess should have taught you to spare the 
feelings of your guests!” Ellen grew pale with 
anger. ‘“ When I need a monitor I shall employ 
one; for the present I feel it unnecessary, and Mr. 
Montague will understand now, and hereafter, that 
I regard such language from him as insolent” —and 
here Ellen rose up and fixed her flashing eyes full 
upon him——“ most unwarrantable, and presumptu- 
ous, and such as I will not, under any circum- 
stances, permit!’ She left the room. Herbert did 
the same, and in the solitude of his own chamber 
gave himself up to the sad and troubled thoughts 
that oppressed him. This was the end of all the 
fair promises and bright hopes that had cheered 
him. Folly! folly to depend on them! and bitterly 
he reproached himself now, as these thoughts hur- 
ried through his mind. If he remembered his pro- 
mise, it was only to think the day of patience had 
gone by. He wrote to Ellen, and more than once 
the tears filled his eyes while he penned that letter, 
but it was done with the manner of one who be- 
lieved there was no other alternative. He left town 
the next morning, on a visit to the “far west’ of 
our country. 

Let us turn to Miss Warrender, who had been 
told by Ellen that a further extension of her visit 
at present would be inconvenient. The tears ac- 
tually forced their way from eyes all unused to the 
“ melting mood,” when she heard of Herbert’s de- 
parture. “Foiled!” she muttered; “foiled in every 
way. Oh the fool, the bitter fool! to give up 
everything for that spoiled beauty. I have no pa- 
tience with him! Gone off, nobody knows where. 
Well, I have done for her! there is some comfort 
in that; the presumptuous creature! She will carry 
a weary heart to her grave; I don’t regret the trou- 
ble she has given me; she may wrap her robe of 
pride around her, but it will cover a broken heart!” 
It is certainly true, Miss Warrender’s satisfaction 
was so great, at the misery she had inflicted on 
Ellen, that she was in a measure consoled for het 
own disappointment. She left Mr. Laning’s house 
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the next day, taking leave of Elien with as much 
manifestation of friendship as she had ever shown. 

The last and loneliest, was Ellen. Pride, the 
strong pride of her nature, bore her up on the 
highest wave of passion. She would not retract— 
no! not one word. What right had Herbert Mon- 
tague to use such language? There were many 
would gladly lay their fortunes at her feet on her 
own conditions—she would not submit to it! Thus 
she thought through all that day; but when night 
came, the tranquil night—when the stars shone 
out from their distant homes, and the pale moon 
looked down reprovingly on the restless world, and 
all sounds had died away on the unquiet earth—a 
change came over her. “It was the first offence,” 
she murmured, “ and Herbert promised to have pa- 
tience. Oh surely he will come again, and we shall 
be happier than ever!” But there was a conscious- 
ness of guilt that oppressed her heavily, and hope, 
the polar star of life, deserted her. The night 
passed, and the morrow came; Ellen chanced to be 
alone in the library when Herbert’s letter was 
handed to her. Ah! how well she remembered 
their interview in that apartment, her promises, 
and their miserable end. That letter seemed the 
presage of coming ill; she gazed on the direction 
until the characters grew dim, she opened it slowly, 
and with a fearful sinking of the heart, that in after 
days she remembered as her severest punishment. 
It was the agony of suspense, and there is no heart 
so strong as to bear it without shrinking. Every 
syllable of that letter seemed graven on the mind 
of Ellen as she read, ay in characters that time 
might never efface. 

“ You may think it presumptuous in me to ad- 
dress you, Miss Laning, under the circumstances 
in which we parted. I do not feel that it is so. You 
will listen to me, Ellen, for the sake of the same 
mother who loved us both; to the latest hour of 
my life, I shall feel in your welfare the interest of 
a brother—to more I shall never aspire. God has 
given you splendid gifts of mind and person—they 
were given to be a blessing to others; if we live 
rightly it is for those around us. Without the 
power to control yourself, you could neither give 
nor receive happiness. I speak plainly—it is better 
you should hear the truth. The world is before 
you, hundreds will worship at your shrine, and 
see no imperfection; let the one ray of truth prove 
stronger than the flattery addressed you. Ellen, 
I conjure you, be mistress of yourself, conquer 
your temper, or the fair fruit so tempting to the 
sight will be ashes at the core. When I think of 
what might have been, the pen drops from my 
nerveless hand. Ellen! Ellen! if with this great 
defect in your character I could have rendered you 
happy, how gladly would I have taken you to my 
heart! How worse than vain to talk of this! I feel 
assured you were satisfied of my affection; there 
is some comfort in that thought. May you be saved 
such suffering as mine at our separation. O Ellen! 
if it had been different—if you could have perse- 
vered in your good resolutions, how changed would 
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be our situation now! But this is madness. May 
the blessing of that God, who ever strengthens the 
repentant, rest upon you for ever. 

Hersert Montacut.” 


And this was the end! Where is the eye that 
could go down into that agonized heart, and por- 
tray its utter desolateness?’ Heavy, heavy, and 
stunning was the shock. Who can tell of the sleep- 
less nights, the anxious days, the sinking of the 
heart when hope goes out for ever? Ellen, in the 
bitterness of that time you paid the heavy penalty 
of an indulged sin; in the hush of midnight, when 
no eye saw but One, was the agony of your deep 
repentance pitied and pardoned. 

We pass over a year. The object of Ellen Lan- 
ing’s life seemed greatly changed. She no longer 
lived for self; her gentleness of character was now 
apparently its most striking trait; and if she was 
sometimes thoughtful to sadness, she never yielded 
to melancholy. She struggled with steady firmness 
against such feelings; was constantly occupied in 
mind or body; and gained so strong a mastery over 
the emotions of her heart, that no eye could de- 
tect the truth without long and close observation. 
When Ellen thought of her reformation, she hoped 
it was perfect, but she felt herself little tried where 
all united in attentions to contribute to her happi- 
ness. It was at this period an attack of the gout 
brought Mr. Laning to the verge of the grave; he 
recovered slowly, unable to walk without assist- 
ance, and suffering almost constantly. From being 
a very active business man, he was reduced to the 
monotony of in-door life; so often in pain as to be 
unable to read. Always irritable, he was of course 
much more so in his illness, and Ellen’s task was 
no easy one. Most faithfully she performed it; she 
read to him and sang also; and her gentle voice 
was ever ready with its sweet tones to soothe and 
sustain. More than once her father questioned 
her of Herbert’s absence; he had not been present 
at the breakfast scene; but she seemed to suffer so 
much, that he desisted from further inquiry. El- 
len kept her secret, and feeling grateful to her 
father that he had allowed her to do so, redoubled 
her attention to his comfort. 

We will now leave them, and passing over an 
interval of some months, return to Herbert, who 
was at Springs. Immediately on his arrival 
he encountered Edward Thornton, a gentleman 
whose acquaintance he had made in the west. 
Thornton was a very peculiar character, and a 
great favourite of Herbert’s withal. The small, 
keen, gray eyes, that looked out from beneath his 
shaggy eyebrows, saw far and clearly into the de- 
vious ways of the human heart; he loved to talk 
to Herbert of his success in his favourite study— 
human nature,—how, to his eye, every varying 
shade of the face had come laden with the secrets 
of the heart. Indeed, his power was almost won- 
derful, and he rarely, if ever, mistook character. 
Herbert had entire confidence in his judgment, and 
was always attracted by the ceaseless variety of his 
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vigorous and well stored mind. It was the morn- 
ing after Herbert’s arrival the following conversa- 
tion passed between them. 

“ How long have you been here, Thornton, and 
how do you like it?” 

“Two weeks—and I like it. I have been 
at my old study,” was the reply of Thornton. 

« Plenty of subjects here,” said Herbert smiling. 

“T have had but one subject.” 

“ Man, or woman?” queried Herbert. 

“ Woman—they are better worth studying when 


they have heart and intellect combined,” was ; 


Thornton’s reply. 
“ Let us have it,” said Herbert; “if you have 


spent two weeks in making out one woman, she | 


must be extraordinary.” 

“ And so she is,” rejoined Thornton, seriously, 
“extraordinary in every point of view. I don’t 
know her name, I did not choose to have any clue 
to her character, and would not ask it. And I tell 
you she is such a woman as we rarely, very rarely, 
see in this soul-destroying world!” 

“ You grow crazy, man!”’ said Herbert laughing 
outright, “ why you are caught in spite of your re- 
sistance. What does your divinity look like?” 


“T will tell you—she possesses beauty of the ; 


most striking character; a form that would grace a 
throne; an intellect whose clear light is softened 
down by the thousand tender charities that love to 
dwell in a woman’s heart. She is all this, and 
more, far more. Surrounded by all that proclaims 
wealth, she declines social enjoyment, and devotes 
herself unremittingly to an invalid father. 
never leaves him; her time is given sweetly, and 
freely; and if she had not the temper of an angel, 
the man’s irritable humours would break her 
heart.” 

“ You are ‘clean gone,’”’ cried Herbert, with a 
burst of irrepressible laughter. “ Why you rave 
like a Bedlamite! your day of freedom is over.” 

« Mistaken!” said Thornton shaking his head. 
“TI have made a discovery—she has loved, and 
been disappointed.” 

«“ How do you make that out!” 

“ My old study!” said Thornton significantly; 
“there is an expression of suffering that at times 
steals over her face, which tells of bitter memories: 
she has no hope; patient endurance I can read 
plainly; I have thought, too, self-reproach. And 
once, when she deemed no human eye was on her, 
I saw tears, large blistering tears roll slowly, one 
after another, down her white cheek, while her 
thoughts were far back in the regions of the past. 
Herbert, there was suffering there!” 


She | 
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“I can well believe it,”—replied Herbert in a } 


low tone, for there was a chord stirred in his bosom 
that made it tremble. 

«“ Yes, there was grief there,” continued Thorn- 
ton, “ the bitter grief of wasted affection, thrown 
back on itself. Poor girl! the world sneer, and the 
heartless laugh; but the good and gentle will pity, 
and respect you.” Thornton was silent for many 
moments ere he resumed: “ One evening I saw 
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them when the father had been unusually irritable, 
it seemed almost impossible for her to soothe him. 
Without asking his consent she sat down at his 
feet and sang. Oh! what a voice was hers!—the 
rich tones, sad, even in their exquisite beauty, still 
linger on my ear; they went to my heart, and the 
old man’s too, for he laid his hand on her head, 
saying;——* God bless my sweet Ellen!’” 

«“ Ellen!” exclaimed Herbert, and he turned so 
pale, and bent such a startled look on Thornton, as 
filled the latter with amazement. 

«“ Ellen, I said; ’tis a common name.” 

«“ True, most true; and there is no similitude!” 
murmured Herbert. 

“T don’t exactly understand you,” said Thorn- 
ton dryly, “but it is late. Good morning. By the 
way you had better go to the rooms to-night, 
there will be some fine dancing.” ‘To the rooms 
Herbert went, when evening came; and there, 
at the farther end, stood—Ellen Laning. The 
satin she wore, was scarce whiter than her face 
—her large radiant eyes, subdued and softened 
in their expression, gave to her countenance a 
beauty that was almost spiritual. Yes, she was 
beautiful, even as in the days that Herbert so well 
remembered. It was the first evening she had ap- 
peared in public, and there was a hush throughout 
the room as she moved down in the dance; all eyes 
were upon her, and Herbert heard one lady say to 
another: —“ She is beautiful—a queenly beauty— 
but to me, the life has gone out of those eyes—so 
large, so lustrous, and so lovely! See you not 
how cold they are? they do not brighten; there is 
no flush on the cheek; no excitement in her man- 
ner, yet music is pouring its glad notes in her ear, 
and the noblest are paying homage to her match- 
less beauty! Ellen Laning has a sorrow in her 
young heart, that has left its shadow on all her 
enjoyments.” And Herbert knew that the lady 
who spoke was both an earnest and accurate obser- 
ver of character. More than once his conscience 
smote him, as he threaded his way through the 
crowd; he remembered his promise to be patient, 
and he thought if he had blighted the young heart 
of Ellen Laning he scarce deserved forgiveness. 
He was pale, and had some difficulty in controlling 
his agitation; he saw that Thornton was Ellen’s 
partner, and had just reached the place where they 
stood as the dance was over. 

He stepped forward—« Miss Laning!” 
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Ellen started, and grew pale, but commanding ;‘ 


herself by a strong effort, she bowed her head,— 
and “hoped she had the pleasure of seeing him 
well.” 

She turned instantly; and Thornton led her to 
a door opening on a balcony, and out into the 
She trembled, notwithstanding her ef- 
« Sit down,” he said gently, “the fresh air 
will revive you, the heat has been too much for 
you.” 

“Thank you!” said Ellen feebly, and the sweet 
tones of her voice sank into the very heart of 
Thornton. “I will bring you a glass of water,” 
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ELLEN LANING. 


he said abruptly, believing rightly a few moments 
of solitude would benefit her more than anything 
else. He passed Herbert as he went in, and with 
a warm heart, throbbing with indignation, and all 
the fiery rashness characteristic of him when fully 
roused, he caught Herbert’s arm and led him aside: 
bending his mouth close to his ear he said fierce- 
ly:—*« Let me tell you, my friend, if you have 
wronged that girl in word, or thought, you are a 
scoundrel not fit to cumber the earth! And I 
would blow your brains out, as quick as I would 
do that!”"— snapping his fingers in his face. Her- 
bert shook off his grasp with a quiet dignity pecu- 
liar to him, and said calmly:—*“ Regain your 
senses, Thornton, and then you will recollect I am 
incapable of such baseness.”” He turned away, but 
it was with a heart heavy, and full of misery; Ellen 
had shrunk at his approach, if not in anger, at 
least in coldness; love for him had gone out from 
her heart for ever; what right had he to hope it 
would be otherwise? He had no doubt she was 
changed—he felt that Thornton had judged right- 
ly, and he clung to the hope, that he was not wrong 
in believing she still loved and suffered. In half an 
hour, Herbert saw Ellen leave the room; he 
followed to the parlour where she had left her 
father, knocked gently, but there was no answer; 
with a trembling hand he opened the door. On a 
low stgol at her father’s feet, sat Ellen, tears were 
on her cheek, and she had laid her weary head on 
his knee. He seemed to be soothing her, and re- 
gretting that he had urged her to go out that even- 
ing. 

“Ellen! Let us be friends, Ellen!—and forget 
the miserable past;”—and Herbert was by her side. 
«“ Oh Ellen, if you can forgive—for I too have been 
to blame—and can love me, as once you did, we 
may be happy yet.” Ellen’s father drew the poor 
trembling girl into his arms, and kissed her. 
«“ Speak frankly, my daughter,” he said; “ if you 
can indeed love Herbert, it would be a happiness 
my old age hardly hoped for, to see you united.” 
Ellen stood up, and extending her hand, looked on 
him she had loved so long and so well, and for 
whose dear sake she had conquered self; and 
though her voice faltered, there was a smile 
struggling through her tears as she said:—*« Her- 
bert should judge my love by his own!” and Her- 
bert took her to his heart and called her his own 
for ever. When they were alone he told her Thorn- 
ton’s story, and such encomiums as lovers’ lips so 
often frame, and loving woman is so glad to hear, 
fell sweetly on Ellen’s ear. She went back to 
that first promise, and its disastrous conclusion, 
and in detailing her feelings, Miss Warrender’s in- 
sinuations came to light; this reminded Herbert of 
his own experience, and he related the kindly efforts 
of that excellent lady in his behalf. “Do you not 
see, Herbert, how good has come out of evil? I never 
should have succeeded in conquering myself, but 
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for this frightful separation; and thus it is Provi- 
dence so often permits the evil-minded to triumph, 
that a blessing on others, may be the result.” She 
lifted up her earnest eyes, and Herbert thought 
as he looked, that life had come again into those 
shining orbs. 

There are seasons in this world, over whose un- 
clouded happiness there falls no shadow from the 
earth, when the heart goes up in gratitude to God 
and the mind is surrendered to the intense enjoy- 
ment of the present. Such feelings were Ellen 
Laning’s, and oh! how the rapture of that reunion 
was increased by the consciousness that she de- 
served it—that her efforts had been unwearied, and 
had been rewarded as such self-exertion ever will 
be. The next day they walked some distance 
from the house, and unexpectedly encountered 
Thornton. He stared in astonishment—there was 
no mistaking the beaming eyes of the now happy 
Ellen, or the bright colour that tinged her fair 
cheek; gladness dwelt in her joyous smile, and the 
quiet happiness of a heart at rest. Herbert lifted 
his hat. “ Good morning, Thornton; I hope you 
are in a better humour with me now than you 
were last night. Come Ellen, plead for me, he 
was going to blow my brains out on your account, 
so it is but fair that you should defend me.” 
Ellen smiled and bowed, but she coloured deeply; 
she could not avoid noticing Thornton’s confusion, 
she suspected his secret, and with a woman’s ten- 
derness she pitied. “I see I was mistaken. I 
leave to-night. God bless you both,” and he hur- 
ried from them. It was the first woman, and the 
last, that ever produced any impression on the 
wayward, but generous heart of Edward Thorn- 
ton. 

Our friends returned to the city. Mr. Laning, 
aware of his failing health, hastened on the 
marriage, and Ellen consented--it was Herbert 
asked. 

They were married; in the course of a wedding 
tour they passed through the village where Miss 
Warrender resided. She came to see them in a 
perfect paroxysm of delight, overwhelming Ellen 
with congratulations, and declaring Herbert to bea 
«‘ most perfect man.” 

“T really cannot stand that!”—-exclaimed Her- 
bert; “no one in this world should claim perfec- 
tion—-unless indeed it is Miss Warrender.” 

«“ Not even your wife?” inquired Miss Warren- 
der. 

«“ Not even my wife,”—said Herbert looking 
fondly on Ellen—* she is too truly good, to make 
any pretension”—and he lifted her small white 
hand to his lips, with an expression of countenance 
that dwelt on Miss Warrender’s memory for 
months. There was entire and perfect confidence 
between them; and Herbert Montague had given 
no divided love to sweet Ellen Laning. 
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THALES OF PARIS. 


BY MRS. E. 8. BENNERS. 


Tak most favourite hobby of the bourgeois of | 


Paris is philosophy; not the philosophy which con- 
sists in the study of nature, or in scientific re- 
searches; but, when a Parisian philosopher has 
attained a fortune equal to his wishes, has his 


country house, his pleasant apartments in town, a } 


happy family around him—in short, when he has 
all he can want, and age begins to calm his pas- 
sions, he sets up for a philosopher. [If his wife 
scolds, if his dinner is ill cooked, if a sudden 
shower deranges a party of pleasure, he alone is 
calm, smiling, ready to console everybody; he is a 
philosopher. Philosophy is his universal remedy 
for all such evils, and happy in his family, with his 
house and furniture insured and his funds safely 
placed, he dreams of no other trials. 


M. d’Herbois, a happy professor of this consoling ; 


system, seemed to have been sent into the world 
expressly for the purpose of praising philosophy, 
without ever having occasion to practise it. He 
had inherited and increased a comfortable fortune; 
he had been married at an early age to the woman 
he loved; and now his only son, just twenty-two 
years old, was on the point of marriage with a 
young lady whose fortune, family and disposition 
were as agreeable to the happy father as to the son. 
M. d’Herbois, who was of a kind and amiable dis- 
position, was preparing the establishment of his 
son with all the disinterested tenderness of a kind 
parent, and the wisdom of a philosopher. 

«“T intend,” said he, (as he was talking of his 
plans to his friend Durand, who was no philoso- 
pher,) “I intend to give Gustavus our country 
house at Sussy. It is a very great sacrifice cer- 
tainly; we can no longer depend upon passing all 
our summers there as usual, because my wife might 
not like it. Mothers and daughters-in-law, you 
know, do not always agree so well; but then we 
love Gustavus so much that we would give up 
anything for him. We must exercise our philoso- 
phy a little. Moreover, we shall give up the first 
story of the hotel in Paris to the young people, 
and take the second ourselves. My wife does not 
quite like this part of the arrangement; but as I 
tell her, ‘only think, my love, if some unforeseen 
accident was to deprive us of our fortune! then, 
indeed, we should have to go into the attic, and to 
enable us to bear such a misfortune, we should re- 
quire all our philosophy; whereas we scarcely need 
any to reconcile us to going up a few steps more. 
In all things we should imitate Thales of Miletus, 
one of the seven sages of Greece, who met all the 
ills of life without complaint, and defied all man- 
kind to disturb the serenity of his soul.’” 
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“And I suppose you defy mankind in the same 
manner?” said M. Durand. 

“Certainly. I have a good right todo so. Have 
you ever known me to depart from my principles?” 

“I know, that since you and I left college toge- 
ther, thirty years ago, you have never been afflicted 
with any real misfortune; and if Thales of Miletus, 
whose history I have forgotten, had no more to try 
his philosophy than you have, it could not have 
cost him any great effort.” 

«“ Why really,” said M. d’Herbois with great 
simplicity, “I think I am more of a philosopher 
than Thales himself; for I am a husband and father, 
and he was a single man.” 

“ But,” replied Durand, “you have never yet 
had any trials.” 

“If trials should come I could support them.” 

«“ What! if your wife should deceive you, if your 
son should disappoint your hopes, you would bear 
these misfortunes with the patience of Job?” 

« Of Thales, if you please, my friend; my model 
is a Greek philosopher, not an Arab, like Job.” 

Proud of Thales and of himself, M. d’Herbois 
continued with alacrity the preparations for the 
wedding of this beloved son. One morning he 
was going to consult him on the purchase of some 
jewels for the wedding corbeille. The room the 
young man occupied was at the extremity of the 
apartments, and accessible through the drawing- 
room on one side, and on the other by a private 
staircase; so that Gustavus could go in and out 
without disturbing anybody. M. d’Herbois was 
just going to lay his hand on the lock of a glass 
door with a curtain before it, when he heard a 
noise and stopped. Gustavus was not alone. 

« What can this be?” said he to himself. «I 
hope this is no fair afflicted one, whom Gustavus 
is consoling for broken promises.” 

He put aside the curtain a little, and became 
more easy on seeing a man. 

“ Perhaps,” thought he, “it is a creditor; that 
would not be of so much consequence.” 

He continued looking and listening. The man, 
who had just entered, was about his own age, with 
an intelligent and rather sarcastic look, and was 
clothed like a substantial farmer. 

“« My dear Pierre,” said the man, “listen to me.” 

« Pierre!” said young d’Herbois, “ you are mis- 
taken, sir; my name is Gustavus.” 

“Tam not at all mistaken,” said the stranger; 
“listen to me, if you please: I have something to 
tell you that makes me very happy, but I am afraid 
you won’t like it as well as I do.” 

«I cannot imagine, sir,” said Gustavus, “ why 
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anything that makes a respectable man happy 
should be disagreeable to me. Pray go on.” 

The stranger seated himself and began. 

“You know, my friend, that twenty-two years 
ago Mde. d’Herbois had a son whom she was not 
able to nurse herself. They looked for a woman 
who could take charge of it, and fixed on my wife, 
Margaret Pithou, of Pontoise.” 

“Ah! then you are my foster father,” cried Gus- 
tavus eagerly, advancing to him. “Come, let me 
take you to my father and mother, they will be 
delighted to see you.” 

“Stop,” said Pithou. “ Your father and mother 
must not know that I am here till I have told you 
everything.” 

“Told me everything! 
tell?” 

As the conversation began to take this mysterious 
turn, the poor philosopher on the other side of the 
door could hardly breathe for agitation. 

“T will tell all,” said Pithou. “I was a poor 
man, who gained a living by raising calves. We 
contrived to make both ends meet as long as our 
cows continued well. My wife and I were then 
young, and had a son about three months older 
than that of M. d’Herbois.” 

«“ Yes, older than me,” said Gustavus. 

“No, not at all; but just hear me out. Misfor- 
tunes came upon us. A rich man who had plenty 
of money came from Paris to carry on business at 
Pontoise. He bought up the best cows, hired the 
best pastures, raised the price of hay and all sorts 
of provender, and completely broke down the little 
dealers like myself, as his calves were always the 
fattest, and brought the best prices. A bad year 
came next, and we were entirely ruined. My wife 
fell sick from sorrow; her nurse child began to 
suffer; but we did not dare to mention it, for fear 
it should be taken away: in short, one night both 
my wife and the son of M. d’Herbois died. My 
poor Pierre,” continued the man, addressing him- 
self to Gustavus, “only think what a pitiable state 
I was in! my wife dead, and a little starving child 
in my arms: no money, and weighed down with 
debt. I did not know what todo. At last I hit 
upon a way of saving you. I thought that though 
rich people were sent into this world to help the 
poor, they were often too hard-hearted to do so; 
and that it was needful to get by cunning what 
they would not give from charity. So I told every 
body that my own son was dead, and I sent you, my 
own child, to M. d’Herbois by one of my cousins, 
who did not herself know anything about the trick. 
You are that child, my son, my dear Pierre!” 

As he finished this strange history he threw his 
arms round Gustavus and embraced him with tears 
in his eyes. The young man remained silent from 
consternation. 

“Come, cheer up, my boy,” continued Pithou; 
“you have been spared a great deal of poverty 
and suffering by the time you have been with M. 
d’Herbois, besides getting the advantage of a good 
education. Really, when I think seriously about 
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this matter, I can’t find any reason to repent of it. 
Since that time I have prospered; I came to Paris, 
got into business, and am now very well off. Of 
course, as an honest man, I don’t want you to get 
any advantage from the fortune of M. d’Herbois. 
We will let him know everything. I can produce 
proofs of what I say. I will go and get them 
ready, and bring them to M. d’Herbois. Adieu.” 
He embraced Gustavus again, and went out by the 
private stairs. 

Meantime M. d’Herbois, who had not lost a 
word of the whole conversation, knew not what to 
do or what to think. Gustavus, his son, from 
whom he had never been separated for twenty-one 
years; for whom he was joyfully making all sorts 
of sacrifices; who was to perpetuate his name; 
and now that name was Pithou, and he was ano- 
ther man’s son! He rushed into his wife’s apart- 
ment exclaiming “I have no son! my son died 
twenty-one years ago!” 

Madame d’Herbois was a woman of a lively dis- 
position, and understanding her husband’s charac- 
ter she did not always take his expressions in their 
literal sense. 

«“ You almost frightened me,” said she laughing; 
“but considering that Gustavus has been dead 
these twenty-one years, he eat his breakfast this 
morning very much like a living man.” 

«“ Madam, Gustavus is not my son.” 

« What do you mean, sir?” 

«T mean that he is neither mine nor yours: our 
poor Gustavus died at nurse, and we have brought 
up in his stead the son of Pierre Pithou.” 

Madame d’Herbois was serious enough now, and 
the unhappy couple retraced all the circumstances 
of the infancy of Gustavus. It was true that he 
had been sent to be nursed at Pontoise, and after- 
wards brought home in consequence of the death 
of Margaret Pithou. All that Pithou had asserted 
was probable; and perhaps, alas! it was true. At 
that moment Gustavus entered the room, and for 
the first time M. d’Herbois observed that his son 
did not resemble him. Their eyes were not alike, 
nor the shape of the face, nor the figure; and it 
also struck M. d’Herbois that his voice had the 
same tone as that of Pithou. Gustavus, oppressed 
by what he had just heard, knew not how to begin 
the painful confession. He looked from one to the 
other of his parents with tears in his eyes, afraid 
to address either. 

“My dear son,” said Madame d’Herbois, “come 
to my arms. We know all you would say. But 
you are our son. I know it by my affection;” and 
she wept in his arms. 

“You know all!” exclaimed Gustavus; “has 
Pithou already brought his proofs?” 

«“ No, but your father heard the whole conversa- 
tion.” 

A servant informed M. d’Herbois that there was 
a person in his study waiting to see him. 

“Tt is that detestable Pithou,” said he, and he 
went out leaving the mother and son weeping to- 
gether. 
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It was not Pithou, however, but his friend Du- 
rand whom he found waiting for him. 

«“ My good friend,” said he, “as you are pre- 
paring for a wedding I thought you would be glad 
to make a purchase of the finest cameo I have ever 
seen; and it is not dear either; look at it.” $ 

“Don’t talk to me of cameos, or weddings, or ; 
sons,” exclaimed M. d’Herbois in a rage. 

«“ Why, what can be the matter? has Gustavus 
done anything wrong?” 

“There is no Gustavus. I have no son,” cried 
he; and with some difficulty he gave his friend an 
unconnected account of the discovery he had just 
made. 

“ Indeed this is a bad business,” said M. Durand, 
“but still it is not quite a desperate matter. We } 
will make this M. Pithou listen to reason, and most { 
probably he will consent to let you keep Gustavus; 
you have the affection of the young man, and as 
for the rest it is of little consequence.” ; 

“ Of little consequence,” exclaimed M. d’Her- } 
bois violently. «Of little consequence! I have } 
; 








lost my child, my own flesh and blood. They 
have left me in his place the descendant of these 
Pithous, and you say it is of little consequence!” 

“ And it is of little consequence. Have you not 
always loved him as your son? could your feelings 
towards him have been stronger if he had really 
been Gustavus’ and do you think the young man 
can ever love any other father? No! no! Settle 
the matter with Pithou, who will be the only loser 
in this affair.” 

“The wretch!” said M. d’Herbois walking up 
and down the room. “To have duped me in such 
a manner—to have misdirected my affections. But 
there are laws against such crimes; we live in a 
civilized country, where the substitution of a 
child is a punishable crime. I shall bring Pithou 
to trial; he shall not escape.” 

« But,” said Durand, “consider that there are | 
many circumstances that extenuate this action. } 
Pithou was inthe extremity of distress, bewildered ; 
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by the sudden death of his wife. Certainly no- 
thing can justify a crime, but if anything can ex- 
cuse it, the feelings of a father trying to save the § 
life of his child may plead for him. Besides, you } 
must observe what his conduct has been; as soon ; 
as he is rich, and able to support his child, he ; 
comes to claim him; he does not wish him to pro- } 
fit by your fortune; he does not even allow him to } 
conclude the advantageous marriage that was to } 
have taken place. All these things will be con- } 
sidered in his favour, and the result of the whole } 
will be, that the judges will only sentence him to } 
pay the expense of the education of Gustavus or | 
Pierre, whichever you choose to eall him; better } 
let him alone.” ; 

The advice was very sensible, but M. d’Her- } 
bois was in no condition to listen to it. The vio- } 
lence of his passion continued to increase, and his | 
anger began to extend itself to the innocent young } 
man. 

“Yes,” said he, “he looks like Pithou, he ~¢ 


» too much for his philosophy. 


speaks like him; no doubt the young Pierre Pithou 
will prove a deceiver like his father.” 

“Now my dear friend,” continued Durand, 
“do take this matter quietly. Gustavus has had 
nothing to do with the business, let him be married, 
and do you buy this superb cameo. You'll never 
find another like it.” 

“If you mention that cameo again” — 

“ My dear friend, consider that you are a philo- 
sopher, and that you have declared that it is not in 
the power of man to disturb your tranquillity.” 

«“ Do not talk to me of philosophy when I have 
lost my child.” 

«“ You have lost no child. Gustavus is as good 
a son as you can desire; as for the one who died 
twenty-one years ago, you did not know him, and 
have never before thought of him. But if his loss 
were really an affliction, what is the use of your 
philosophy if it does not enable you to bear your 
misfortune with firmness.” 

The philosopher wept instead of answering; and 
the tears which fell from his eyes proved how vain 
was his stoicism, and how much superior Thales 
of Miletus was to Thales of Paris. 

“Ah!” said M. Durand exultingly, “I have 
conquered your philosophy at last. Now then, I 
must give you comfort. Lapierre, Lapierre, come 
in.” } 

Lapierre came in, still wearing the farmer's 
dress, which he had assumed for the occasion. 

«“ This,” said Durand, “is the Pithou who has 
given you so much trouble; he is a servant of } 

mine, and the proofs which he has threatened to 
produce have no existence. I know the real Pithou ; 
well, he is still raising calves at Pontoise, he has 
married again, has a number of children, and I as- 
sure you has no idea of claiming one who does not 
belong to him. But, Mr. Philosopher, allow me to 
remark that your practice does not quite agree 
with your professions. As soon as you are even 
threatened with affliction, you lose all self-com- 
mand, you investigate nothing, you do not stop to 
consider probabilities; but without the slightest 
proof you are ready to withdraw your affection from 
your unoffending son, and to send an innocent man 
to the galleys. And yet, one of the maxims of 
your Thales (whose history I have just read over 
for your benefit) is, never decide rashly.” 

Humbled and ashamed, M. d’Herbois was 
obliged to acknowledge that the lesson had been 
It was surprising 
that he did not quarrel with the friend who had 
given it: but the Parisian philosopher is a good- 
natured being, and perhaps a little pride prevented 
him from giving way to his feelings. Gustavus, 
however, was in some degree a sufferer; though his 
father had his doubts removed, yet he could no 
longer trace in his son’s features the resemblance 
to himself of which he had formerly been so proud; 
and when Gustavus spoke, he said to himself, his 
voice is certainly like that of Pithou—he must have 
caught it in his infancy. 

The marriage of Gustavus took place at the ap- 
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pointed time. But though M. d’Herbois was de- “Tt is impossible,” said he, “to preserve a pro- 
lighted with it, he had changed his mind about the : per tranquillity of mind, when our happiness de- 
country house, and determined that Gustavus » pends not on ourselves, but on a wife and child. 
should be the guest instead of the master of it. { For that reason when the mother of Thales urged 
Nor did he any longer think it right to make his ; him to marry, he replied that it was too soon; 
wife give up her apartment, and the young couple { when at a subsequent period she renewed her en- 
took possession of the second story. treaties, he answered that it was too late.” 

No longer able to maintain his character for We find however in our time, that the philoso- 
philosophy, M. d’Herbois thought proper to attri- { phy of many begins with their marriage, but few 
bute all his failures to his situation of husband and { philosophers could have withstood the trial of M. 
father. d’ Herbois. 


———— +40 ————_ 


THE PILGRIM AT NIAGARA. 
A CALLING AND THE ANSWER. 


BY THE LATE GRENVILLE MELLEN 
Piterm™. ’ That their gigantic passage dwindles them, 

WHENCE Do THEY comgE ?~-These myriad of waves Or their strength falters? Is their thunder less 

Racing in serried ranks, with shout and plunge 2 Than that your fathers told of—or their sires 

To brave the whirlpool! Are the rivers rent Had sung to them, as legends of a time 

Up from their first foundations among mounts When only forests quiver’d to the sound 

And clouds, through all the earth, to hasten here Of the appalling waters—and the wolf 

Twining their thousand tributes to this gorge Glar’d undetected down the misty crag, 


To leap in one vast channel to the sea— § Or thro’ the banner’d branches.—De you hear 

Or are the fountains of the deep unseal’d 2 Confession from these billows—do they deign 
Under those ocean-lakes—and the old tides ; To heed your shouting, or to stay the tread 

That heav’d the planet’s centre, when the Word ; That makes the gray crags tumble from their base, 
Went out for Time to burst into the song , } Up to the eyry where the eagle stares ? 

Of praise in the beginning—are they now $ Do they give back an answer when you cry 
Breaking, as they broke then, from hidden caves, ; To that loud army for its history, 


Where silence walk’d with Night, thro’ soundlessrealms; } And whither it is passing #—to what lands 
Do they, like watery pillars, surge from seas, 2 Or what insatiate Scylla it will sweep, 


That have no limits, and flash first to light { In its untiring course 4 

Amid that billowy congregation !—there 2 

Swaying like that they heav’d from, in the home Guipg. 

Where power began its trampling. If you know, , Now cease, I pray— 


For you can win no answer. There’s no tongue 
But seems as palsied, when ’twould move to tell 
Of what you ask for. It is not unveii’d 

To this humanity. Would you pass within 
The chambers of this mystery—and bow 

Before the awful knowledge that is there, 

I tell you, pilgrim, you must cast the robes 


Tell me how deep these waters, and how far 

The battling that they leap to—’mid that foam, 

Rings towards those adamantine rocky floors—how deep 
Life wheels in those vast eddies—and how long 

The bones of dark men, and the wreck’d canoe 

Have circled in the vortex that keeps in 

Its loud circumference, that world of ruins 

That flash adown its all-engulfing hell, That mantle your mortality, and mount 

Off from that fearful edge. Tell me if man Up to that fountain of intelligence 

Can buffet in that sea—if ocean’s storm )  Thatbreaks above the stars. You must first spread 
Can call thus to the clouds, when all its hosts The pinions of an angel. It will then 

Open their brazen throats in rivalry, Be given to your vision to unveil 

And roar along the pathway of the ships! Wonders whose godlike origin it tasks 

Man’s spirit but to contemplate—which bend 
Beneath all footstools when the questioning 


AND WHITHER DO THEY Go ? these crested waves 
That in terrfic and perpetual van, Comes of their birth or ceasing. I have stood 
Leap to this pale abyss—where do they roll, Beside this battling till my spirit reel'd, 

When cast from that imprisonment, they sweep $ And grew afraid with mightiness I saw, 

On their strong way rejoicing—whenthe foam é And heard, and felt, until my giddy brain 

In which they lifted as they broke the bars Seem’d madden’d as the waters—and the thought 
That would confine their fury, fades and falls; Of wWHENCE and WHITHER whelm’d me as that sea 
And like a sea of emerald, whose depth Whelm’d these great battlements !—I tell you here 
It tires the eye to dream of, they swoop on There is no answer to your seeking—none 

Into th’ engorging waters whose great arms E’en to your prayer to light that mystery, 

Rest upon rival shores! Can you unfold That is now midnight to the pilgrim’s eye—- 

The mystery of their parentage, or go down The mystery of the rounTAIN of these waves, 

Into the gulf that tombs them? Can you see And of the ocean country of their roms! 
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THE TENTH PASSENGEB. 


A SKETCH. 


BY MI6S LESLIE. 


Nine gentlemen, who were desirous of being 
together, had secured themselves seats in the hind- 
most of four stage-coaches that started at the same 
hour from Paperdollarogo to Specieville, a road 
always much travelled. We leave our readers to 


guess in what section of the Union these two flou- ; 
; the prospect of having a pleasant, snug, quiet ride 


rishing towns are located; and most probably they 


will guess right. In this line nine was the num- } 


ber of passengers allotted to each coach; and the 


coaches were handsome round-bodied, three-seated ° 


vehicles that went along genteelly. 
them by two hours was another line (also much 
patronized) in which travellers were conveyed in 
those long interminable things that look like me- 
nagerie caravans, and that, though overflowing 
with human beings, are never so full that all who 
offer cannot be taken: short people standing up- 
right in them, leng ones sitting on the floor, and 
women and children piled on each other’s laps 
three deep. Our business, however, is with the 
genteel line, and even here (the very best stage- 
coaches never being an inch too large) nine grown 
persons were quite as many as could possibly be 
accommodated in the same carriage, particularly if 
any of the travellers chanced to be of extra dimen- 
sions. In the above-mentioned company there 
were no less than three “stout gentlemen,” one 
for each seat. A man that looked like a farmer 
was taken up about two miles from the starting- 
place: but he was satisfied to ride outside with the 
driver. 

Stages first, second, and third were freighted with 
gentlemen, ladies, and nurse-maids holding babies 
—biggish children (counted two for one) being 
inserted between, so as to fill up all possible inter- 
stices. It is to be regretted that two children, 
however small, always occupy more space than 


one grown person, however large; andthough they ; 


are charged at half price there are (unfortunately 
for travellers) no such things as half children. 


Our nine unincumbered gentlemen having held ° 


back till the cargoes of the three first coaches were 
assorted, were by this means enabled to dispose of 
themselves all in the same vehicle. By the judi- 
cious arrangement of putting on each seat one of 
the largest men and one of the smallest, with a 
third who was in size about the juste milieu, and 
each being properly willing to incline himself a 
little back or a little forward, as was mest accom- 
modating to his companions, they were all very 
comfortably fitted in: without, however, the small- 
est superfluity of space. The sky was cloudy and 
threatened a storm; but they were so well guarded 
318 
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against its effects that they took no heed of the 
weather. 

As soon as the bustle of starting had subsided, 
and the stage was fairly under way, two of the 
gentlemen, who were elderly bachelors, began to 
congratulate themselves and their companions on 


all to themselves, without the incumbrance and 
annoyance of women and children. Another (who 
was a married man) had no objection to children, 
provided they did not cry; none of his own seven 
ever having been heard to whimper in their lives; 
for, even when cutting their teeth they only looked 
serious. A third (being a very candid person and 
scrupulously truthful) acknowledged that out of 
his nine darlings there was not one that had the 
gift of being quite incapable of crying; but that 
he never took any of his family with him when he 
travelled, that he might enjoy their society with 
greater zest when he returned home. An ancient 
gentlemen (the widower of several wives) had ob- 
tained a glimpse of one or two pretty girls in each 
of the other stages, and would have had no objec- 
tion to ride with them, only that they seemed to 
be matronized by old fat women, a species of ani- 
mal whom he thought ought to be collected annu- 
ally, in carts: and afterwards shipped off to the 
Sandwich Islands, or Caffraria, or any other place 
where obesity is always at a premium. 

A young officer who had graduated at West 
Point, and who, like most young officers, was 
already engaged to be married, and to whom all 
human beings that bore the form of women were 
sacred, seemed somewhat scandalized at the ungal- 
lant remarks of the bachelor and widower gentle- 
men, and contended that he never in his life had 
met with a woman in whom there was not some- 
thing agreeable. 

«“ Then, my dear sir, you have never been out 
of your own country: and as to your life, it has not, 
as yet, been a long one,” said Mr. Bromfield, a 
very fine-looking man of an uncertain age, who 
had recently returned from a sojourn of twenty 
years in various parts of the world beyond the 
Atlantic. 

Lieutenant Cessford acknowledged that he had 
never crossed the ocean, but that he felt himself 
perfectly qualified to bear’ testimony to the beauty 
and amiability that characterised his countrywo- 
men. As there was a newly-arrived Englishman 
in company, all the other gentlemen most cordially 
joined in this eulogium; and the Briton himself 
united in commending the pretty faces of the Ame- 
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rican ladies, being particularly struck with the 
smallness of their mouths. 

“And now,” continued Mr. Mainwaring, for that 
was the Englishman’s name, “is it true that, ac- 
cording to all the books written by my countrymen, 
(including Miss Martineau,) America is the para- 
dise of women, and that here they are petted, in- 
dulged and idolized by our sex, even from their 
cradles? Is it really the practice of every American 
to yield up his own convenience and his own com- 
fort, (always without a murmur,) whenever the ac- 
commodation or the fancy of a woman is concerned, 
even if that woman is like the one whom Johnson 
accused to her face of being ugly, poor and foolish?” 

«The brute!” exclaimed young Cessford. “Of 
all the enormities recorded of Dr. Johnson by his 
devoted and admiring biographers, I have always 
considered that anecdote the worst.” 

“Tt is certainly true,” observed Mr. Bromfield, 
“that among Americans there is a universal feeling 
of respect and kindness towards the female sex. 
We have it both by nature and by cultivation. 
Our little boys begin by deferring always to the 
little girls, and allowing them the best of the bon- 
bons and playthings: and giving up to them the 
most amusing and easiest parts of their childish 
pastimes; volunteering to carry for them their bas- 
kets and bags; resigning to them the best places 
at puppet-shows and juggling exhibitions; relin- 
quishing for their benefit seats in steamboats and 
in carriages; and in short beginning betimes to let 
them see that, as American females, they are not 
expected to endure any privations or inconveniences 
that can be staved off by the males. Also, you will 
never see an American woman working out in the 
fields, or exposed to any drudgery that is humili- 
ating or unfeminine.” 

“Ts it true also,” asked the Englishman, “ that 
as our tourists assure us, this self-denying devotion 
on the part of your men is never acknowledged or 
rewarded by any expression of gratitude on the 
part of your women?” 

“I fear,” replied Mr. Bromfield, “that in too 
many instances this allegation has been founded 
on fact. With innumerable exceptions there is, 
perhaps, a large proportion of our women who 
seem to regard every man they chance to meet with 
as being ‘born for their use, and living but to 
oblige them.’ ” 

«“ The reason of that apparent indifference with 
which American ladies are supposed to receive ci- 
vilities,” said Mr. Cessford, “is because they are 
so much accustomed to them. These attentions 
and kindnesses from our sex to theirs are of daily 
and hourly recurrence, (as they ought to be,) so 
that they are considered on both sides as matters 
of course—things which there is nothing particu- 
larly praiseworthy in performing, but which it 
would be disgraceful to omit. It is true that many 
of our ladies would no more think of making an 
acknowledgement to a gentleman for resigning his 

place to them, than to the servant who changes 
their plates at the dinner table. And why should 
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they’ Are we not sufficiently repaid by the plea- 
sure of having added to their accommodation?” 

“Yet they would be much displeased at the 
omission of any of those acts of civility,” observed 
Mr. Bromfield. 

“They would be surprised; astonished; shocked; 
disgusted—as well they might be; and yet they 
would have too much dignity to notice it at the 
time, though it might not very soon be forgotten 
or forgiven. But I conceive that it would be utterly 
impossible for an American man to treat a woman 
rudely. Any one that cow/d do so would degrade 
himself for ever, and incur the scorn and contempt 
of his own sex, as well as of theirs.” 

“You speak very strongly, my young friend,” 
said a gentleman named Ashwood: “ nevertheless, 
in the main you are quite right. I have travelled 
much in the new settlements; and even from the 
wildest and roughest backwoodsman I have seen 
no instance of rudeness to a woman. A woman 
may travel in the public conveyances from Maine 
to Florida without an escort, and it will be her own 
fault if she meets with the slightest disrespect or 
annoyance from any of her own countrymen; al- 
ways excepting those who use tobacco. A stranger 
will not presume to speak to a lady whom he does 
not know, unless by doing so he can render her 
some material assistance: but he will tacitly and re- 
spectfully forego his own comfort and convenience 
to promote hers. And even if he is a tobacco chewer 
he will try to avoid spitting directly on her dress; 
neither will he smoke a cigar exactly in her face.” 

“Still,” said Mr. Bromfield, “I do persist in 
saying that our ladies, in return, shou/d evince a 
little more regard for the convenience of gentlemen, 
even if they do not acknowledge their civilities, 
For instance, a lady ought not to keep a gentleman 
waiting to go out with her, when she knows his 
time to be precious. If she has not a carriage of 
her own and cannot afford to hire one, and there 
is no man in her family, she should not be foo 
much in the practice of making sociable tea-visits 
at far-off houses, (particularly when the sky threat- 
ens a storm,) and depending for an escort home 
on a gentleman who may be over-fatigued with 
the business of the day, or who is perhaps in 
infirm health, and who in his heart would much 
rather be excused the necessity of walking two or 
three miles that evening, perhaps in a heavy rain. 
Again: ladies should dispense with feathered hats, 
large bonnets, caps, turbans, or whatever their head- 
dresses may be called, when they visit a place of 
public amusement. They should make a particu- 
lar point on these occasions (if they cannot go 
bare-headed) of wearing some close, neat, pretty 
little thing that will not intercept the view of any 
person behind them. When I see a lady, on a 
crowded night, on a front seat at the theatre in a 
large hat and feathers, I always set her down as a 
vain, selfish, and perhaps insolent woman; such a 
one as I could neither Jove nor marry.” 

“And yet perhaps it may be mere want of con- 
sideration,” observed the young officer. 
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The other gentlemen all united in declaring that 


no woman could possibly put on a large head-dress 


before going to the theatre without knowing at the 
time that by doing so she would prevent at least 
half a dozen persons from snatching even a glimpse 
of the performance, except in the most tantalizing 
and painful manner. 

“ Fortunately, however,” said the most fashion- 
able man in company, “among really genteel wo- 
men the custom of wearing hats or bonnets at the 
theatre is nearly exploded.” 


“Again,” pursued Mr. Bromfield, “why cannot 


ladies who are going to concerts or lectures, so 
make their arrangements as to be there at the pro- 
per hour, instead of causing a disturbance by coming 
in late, when the company is all seated and per- 
haps the entertainment of the evening commenced. 
Then, when they find themselves late, why are 
they not contented to take what they deserve, places 
on the back seats: instead of marching resolutely 
towards those that are nearest the front, and dis- 
lodging gentlemen who have earned good accom- 
modations by coming early, and perhaps waiting an 
hour before the commencement of the performance; 
the said gentlemen (in consequence of vacating in 
favour of women whom they neither know nor 
care for) being obliged to stand all the remainder 
of the evening.” 

« Less still,’ said Mr. Ashwood, “are ladies to 
be excused for going late into a strange church, 
disturbing the minister, and interrupting the atten- 
tion of the congregation. Instead of slipping into 
a seat near the door, are they to be regarded with 
indulgence when they walk straight up the middle 
aisle and stand persistingly before the entrance of 
one of the best pews: looking boldly and steadfastly 
in, till they have dispossessed whatever gentlemen 
may be sitting there, and sent them to seek for a 
place wherever they can.” 

“T have often been tempted to wish,” said Mr. 
Kingsland, who was a member of congress, “ that 
all women were excluded, as they are in England, 
from admittance into the galleries of our halls of 
legislation.” 

“Am I hearing rightly?” exclaimed the young 
lieutenant. 

«“ Yes,” continued Mr. Kingsland; “let them be 
satisfied with reading the debates when they appear 
in the newspapers. Their doing so every day will 
be a sufficient test of the interest they really take 
in political affairs, and of their capacity to under- 
stand them. At Washington I have often felt 
much compassion for gentlemen whom I saw to be 
deeply interested in listening to the debates, and to 
whom it was probably of consequence to hear them 
well, and to be possessed of the particulars on that 
very day—I have, I say, really grieved when I saw 
such gentlemen disturbed and dislodged from their 
seats, to make room for a party of foolish girls, 
gallanted by some empty-headed idler about town— 
girls that, even when Mr. Clay or Mr. Webster 
were speaking on a subject of intense importance, 
kept up all the time a silly whispering with each 


iil 


other about some nonsense of their own, or a gig- 
gling flirtation with their beau. I could not help 
thinking how much better it would be for those 
young ladies (particularly if residents in Wash- 
ington, where hearing the debates could be no no- 
velty) to stay at home and attend to household 
: affairs, or to ply their needles usefully, or to improve 
their minds with a book: rather than encourage the 
habit of regarding a visit to ‘the house’ as an in- 
dispensable part of their daily routine. Also, few 
of the families that live at Washington can afford 
to keep their daughters in idleness.” 

“T am glad to find,” said Mr. Mainwaring, “that 
there are Americans who are not entirely blind to 
the faults and foibles of their own people: displeased 
as they always are with the pictures drawn of them 
by our English tourists.” 

“Tt is not because those pictures are too severe,” 
rejoined Mr. Kingsland, “but because their severity 
is not well-directed. To give a true picture of 
American society you must make the lights as pro- 
minent as they really are, and above all things you 
must put the shadows in the right places. But most 
of your British travellers, from some strange obli- 
quity of vision, which seems to attack them as soon 
as they set foot on our shores, see nearly everything 
through a false medium. Passing over innumera- 
ble blemishes in character and manners, of which 
we are fully conscious ourselves, and which we 
readily acknowledge to be wrong and absurd, they 
take up ideas that have no foundation, and mis- 
represent us on points of which we are wholly 
innocent. An American, in writing of America, 
is always sincere: he ‘nothing extenuates, and sets 
down naught in malice:’ he tells what he has really 
seen, and gives to his country and her people their 
rightful share of praise and blame. Yet in Eng- 
land he is rarely quoted as authority, when the land 
in which he was born and brought up is the subject 
of discussion. An Englishman would rather take 
his impressions of America from another English- 
man who has run through the whole Union in a 
few months (or perhaps weeks) and knows nothing 
of the people except as he glanced at them on rail- 
roads, in steamboats, or at the tables of hotels. If 
he is a gentleman and has been admitted into good 
society, he judges of the men and women of Ame- 
rica from what he sees of them on occasions where, 
of all others, there is less real development of cha- 
racter—that is, at dinner parties, evening parties, 
and at balls. It is only in the familiar intercourse 
of private life that a people can be really known 
and understood by a foreigner. And even then, it 
requires a long time to know them thoroughly, and 
to have opportunities of observing all the minute 
} touches and the blending of tints that contribute 
> to forming the picture.” 

“TI go so far as to say,” resumed Mr. Bromfield, 
“that no man can correctly and understandingly 
describe a country and its inhabitants unless he 
himself is native and compatriot; or unless it has 
been his home from childhood. Are we not better 
acquainted with Scotland and the Scotch from the 
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novels of Sir Walter and the poetry of Burns than 
from all the tours in the highlands and tours in the 
lowlands that ever were indited by their English 
neighbours?’ Who has described the Irish with 
the truth and power of Miss Edgeworth, Lady 
Morgan, and Mrs. Hall—all of them Irish women? 
Could the most enlightened stranger that ever 
visited England give us such pictures of fashion- 
able society as have been painted by Lady Char- 
lotte Bury, Lady Blessington, and Mrs. Gore? 
And who but a man that had actually passed his life 
among them, could depict with the intimate know- 
ledge and the graphic verisimilitude of Dickens, 
that class emphatically termed ‘the English peo- 
ple >? 99 

“T believe you are right,” said Mr. Mainwaring, 
‘and therefore as my stay in your country will not 
exceed a twelvemonth, I will not presume to write 
a book about it. Let me do myself the justice to 
say, that in reading the accounts of America that 
have been promulgated by English travellers, there 
are very few in which I have not detected glaring 
discrepancies, gross improbabilities, and palpable 
misrepresentations; all originating from the preju- 
dices that my countrymen are too justly accused of 
entertaining against every nation but their own. 
Above all, do not imagine me a believer in Mrs. 
Trollope.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so,” exclaimed Cess- 
ford. 

“And yet,” observed Mr. Kingsland, “there are 
many things in Mrs. Trollope’s book that ought to 
be believed, because they are unfortunately too true. 
The veracity of this lady is not always unimpeach- 
able, and she was much soured by the pecuniary 
disappointments that followed her to America, and 
also by her not being received into the best society. 
Still her representations, though coarse, are in many 
things too faithful—to our shame be it spoken. It 
is true she has been so unfair as to represent the 
habits of the people whom she chanced to know as 
the habits that prevail throughout America. Not, 
however, that her associates were of the class in- 
sinuated by a western publisher, when with more 
wit than candour he transposed the title of her 
work from ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans’ 
to ‘Manners of the American Domestics.’ Neither 
does she deserve the sweeping conclusion of a writer 
in the New Monthly, who despatched her book in 
one line by saying ‘Mrs. Trollope is a trollop.’ 
Her countryman does her great injustice; she is, I 
believe, of highly respectable parentage, and has 
been extremely well educated. There can be no 
doubt that she is a very talented woman, (notwith- 
standing her coarseness,) and a writer of great 
ability. And when, in her book of America, Mrs. 
Trollope describes what she has actually seen with 
her own eyes and heard with her own ears, (in- 
stead of pinning her faith upon the mystifications 
and falsifications of others,) she is seldom so far 
from the truth as many people suppose.” 

“IT believe her book to have done much good on 
our side of the Atlantic,” said Mr. Bromfield; 


“and indeed we ought to consider it rather an 
advantage to have such a scavenger once in a while 
going through our country, and raking up our dirt, 
and piling it in the full glare of the sun. We may 
thus become fully aware of much that, if left to 
ourselves, we should never have discovered.” 

The conversation of the gentlemen was now 
interrupted by their arrival at the town of Starem- 
berg, where the stopping of stages for a few minutes 
to water the horses costs all the inhabitants the loss 
of an hour’s work—first in the time employed in 
gazing at these daily phenomena, and next in the 
time employed in talking them over after they were 
gone. Having just passed through the aforesaid 
town of Staremberg, the last of the four vehicles 
(our stage) suddenly drew up before a house that 
stood far back from the road, with a sort of garden 
in front, having a wooden paling and a gate. 

« Why are you stopping again?” said one of the 
gentlemen looking out, and addressing the driver— 
«whose house is that?” 

“It is Mrs. Hardwick’s,” replied the man, “and 
there is the lady herself standing in the porch. She 
has just made a sign that she wants to get in; and 
she is giving her last orders to her women; and 
her baggage has already been placed at the gate.” 

“Get in!—where?”’ said two or three gentlemen. 

“Into this stage. I suppose when the three 
others passed she saw that she could not be com- 
fortable in any of them, on account of the children, 
and there being no room.” 

« But there is no room in this either,” said half 
a dozen gentlemen. 

«“ There is room for one more on the seat beside 
me,” replied the driver, “provided he sits a good 
deal toward the end—to be sure it’s rather close 
work to be driving a team of four horses when 
one’s elbows are wedged.” 

«And dangerous too,”’ remarked the Englishman. 

“The stage is quite full already,” said Mr. Brom- 
field: “there are nine grown persons in it now, and 
nine is the number allotted by the regulations, and 
it is impossible for another one to obtain a seat in 
it.” 

“Yes,” replied the driver, “but then we calcu- 
late on one of the gentlemen coming outside.” 

«Tt will not be me—it will not be me,” was the 
exclamation of several voices. 

«If the weather was fine I should not care much 
myself,” said Mr. Ashwood, “but there is a cold, 
damp easterly wind, and there will be rain in less 
than ten minutes.” 

«“ But consider, sir, it is a lady,” persisted the 
driver. 

«“ Well,” said Mr. Bromfield, “she has seen 
already that the stage is full, and that she has no 
chance of getting a seat in it. And she must see 
too, by the delay, that no one is willing to resign 
in her favour.” 

“She is coming towards the gate, still talking 
to her maids,” said the Englishman. “Coachman, 
drive on; you have no right to take up a tenth 
passenger.” 
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“ Not without the gentlemen are agreeable,” re- 
plied the driver; “that is, I cannot force an odd 
passenger into a stage after the lawful number is 


made up; but still I never knew a stage drive off 


and leave a lady standing at her gate.” 

“Then what does she stand for?” said Mr. Brom- 
field; «let her go back to her house and wait for a 
chance till to-morrow: or, why did not she send 
to engage a place yesterday?” 

“ Ladies seldom take the trouble to do that,” re- 
plied the driver, “unless they’ve a gentleman to 
do it for them. When they know the stage passes 
their door, they mostly depend on getting in some- 
how.” 

“More shame for them,” said Mr. Bromfield; 
“T wish in all such cases that somehow should 
prove to be no-how.” 

“She is coming straight to the gate,” said the 
Englishman. “Coachman, I'll give you half a 
crown—half a dollar, I mean—if you’ll drive on.” 

“T can’t take a bribe, sir,” said the man with 
dignity, “and I’m not a coachman, but a driver; 
I’m part owner of this line, and a gentleman my- 
self.” 

«“ How unfortunate,” exclaimed the Englishman. 
“There, now, she’s opening the gate. What a 
disagreeable face she has,”’ he added in a low voice. 
« Will nobody tell her she shan’t come in?” 

The lady came out of the gate and planted her- 
self firmly on the roadside. It was evidently the 
settled purpose of her soul to get into that stage. 

Several of the gentlemen now put out their heads 
to expostulate. 

« Madam,” said one, “we are all very sorry, but 
the stage is really quite full.” 

«“ We are all stowed as closely as possible,” said 
to her a second. 

“There is not even room for a kitten,” said a 
third. 

“ None of us are very small,” said the largest of 
the stout gentlemen. 

«The stage is only intended for nine grown 
persons,” said Mr. Kingsland; “so it is out of the 
question for us to take a tenth passenger.” 

“ Unless, madam,” said the Englishman, “ you 
will content yourself to ride outside.” 

“Hush! hush!” exclaimed all the other gentle- 
men—* That will never do.” 

« A lady riding outside, and none but men with- 
in!” said Mr. Ashwood—*“ We should be hissed 
all along the road, and hooted in every town we 
passed through; and published in all the papers.” 

“And yet this is a land of liberty!” said Mr. 
Mainwaring, sarcastically. 

“Tt is,” replied Mr. Ashwood—*« but then we 
are required to defer to public opinion, and to re- 
spect the usages of society.” 

«“ Gentlemen,” said the driver, “ please to finish 
—I can wait no longer.” 

«Good morning, madam”’—-said most of the gen- 
tlemen, bowing to the lady—-* Driver, go a-head.” 

“ Driver,” said the lady, “get down, and open 
the door for me.” 
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The driver obeyed the lady. 

«“ We are all very sorry, madam,” said one gen- 
tleman. 

“ We should be delighted with your company,” 
said another; “ but indeed it is out of the question.” 

“We are nine already,” said a third—*« and 
there is really not an inch to spare for a tenth pas- 
senger.” 

«“ [ don’t expect to be squeezed in with nine peo- 
ple,” said the lady, indignantly—«I have not the 
least idea of making myself uncomfortable. But I 
conclude, as a thing of course, that some one of 
you will have the civility to make room for me, by 
getting out and sitting with the driver.” 

“Tt is going to rain,” said Mr. Ashwood. 

“T can’t help that,” replied the lady, sharply. 

« There is one man with me already,” observed 
the driver.—“ However, I leave it to the gentlemen 
passengers—if they are willing, soam I. But it is 
time we were started; the other stages will wonder 
what’s become of us.” 

The lady put her hand on the door, and her foot 
on the step. 

«“ We are not willing,” exclaimed several of the 
gentlemen. 

«“ There is a rain coming on, and whoever rides 
outside will get wet,” said Mr. Kingsland. 

«And what then?” said Mrs. Hardwick, con- 
temptuously —“I never saw a gentleman that 
minded a wetting when the accommodation of a 
lady was in question.” 

«“ Monstrous!” exclaimed the Englishman. 

«“ Dear madam,” said Mr. Ashwood, “ let me ad- 
vise you not to persist in this matter. Try and re- 
collect if your journey cannot as well be deferred 
till to-morrow—surely it is not on business of life 
and death.” 

“It is on no business at all,” replied the lady, 
scornfully. “ Do you suppose that ladies like me 
ever travel on business? If you must know, I am 
going to surprise some friends with an unexpected 
visit—and my trunk, and my carpet-bag, and my 
bandbox are all packed, and standing here at the 
gate. And I have got on my travelling dress, and 
am all ready; and I don’t chuse to get unready 
again, and wait till to-morrow.” 

The gentlemen looked more particularly at the 
lady. She was a woman somewhere between for- 
ty and fifty, and rather beyond the middle size, 
both in length and breadth. She might once have 
been handsome; but her face was now only re- 
markable for its very unamiable expression. She 
was arrayed in a thick hard gray cloth riding-habit: 
and over that a very cumbrous and voluminous 
brown merino cloak, with a full cape nearly as 
long as the cloak itself and something wider: and 
over that a very slippery and troublesome-looking 
boa. On her head was a'wide-spreading Leghorn 
bonnet with towering bows. In her hand she car- 

ried a square travelling basket of inconvenient 
shape and size. On her feet were gaiter-boots that 
seemed as if the soles were not only double but 
treble or fourble. Except for its inconvenient hea- 
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viness, her whole costume looked as if intended | 


for a pedestrian tour to the Rocky Mountains, ra- 
ther than for a few hours ride over good roads and 
through a populous country. Within the inclo- 
sure stood two Irish maid-servants, who had fol- 
lowed her to the gate: and they exchanged with 
each other significant glances, as the gentlemen 
preferred their objections to admitting Mrs. Hard- 
wick into the stage. 

«“ Coachman, drive on,” said Mr. Mainwaring— 
“when the stage has already its full complement 
what right has an extra passenger to be inflicted 
upon us. Is there no law against a woman stop- 
ping the stage, and forcing herself into it?” 

« None that I know of,” replied the driver. “It’s 
a thing they always wi// do—and they would do 
it all the same even if there was a law against it. 
Even if a gentleman should be so ungenteel as to 
prosecute a lady, the jury would all agree to let 
her off, or the judge would sentence her to nothing. 
We men always get the worst of it.” 

«“ Shameful!” exclaimed the Englishman. “I'll 
never become a citizen of a country where women 
are such drawbacks to comfort.” 

«“ But what is to be done,” said another gentle- 
man; “is the stage to be kept standing here all 
day?” 

«“J’d rather pay the amount of her fare myself,” 
said a third gentleman—* (if the loss of that is any 
object,) than either to have her crammed into the 
stage, or to give up my place to her and go out- 
side.” 

“ As to her fare,” replied the driver, “I scorn 
money as much as you can, both paper and specie. 
But it’s a thing I never did in my life, to drive off 
my team and leave a lady standing in the road. I 
should not know how to go about it. It would 
not tell well, and might injure the line.” 

« We'll take the responsibility!”’ exclaimed most 
of the gentlemen. 

Mrs. Hardwick heard all this with the most per- 
fect sang-froid: still keeping her foot firmly on the 
step, and her hand firmly on the door, and looking 
pertinaciously in the faces of the gentlemen. The 
driver stood fidgeting impatiently beside her: and 
her two women tittered and whispered at the gate, 
apparently enjoying the scene. 

«‘ Madam,” urged Mr. Bromfield, trying to argue 
the matter calmly—*“TI really think your own deli- 
cacy might prompt you to give up this determina- 
tion to join our company to-day, when you see that 
we are all obliged to express our unwillingness to 
receive an addition to our already complete num- 
ber. Being now on the spot, you can easily en- 
gage a seat for to-morrow’s stage. Positively there 
is not an inch of room to spare for you this day.” 

“Is there no one among you that is gentleman 
enough to ride outside, for the sake of making room 
within for a lady?”—persisted Mrs. Hardwick—as 
regardless of all that had passed, as if she had not 
heard a word of it. 

This appeal produced excuses all round, in allu- 
sion to the approaching rain, which from the ap- 
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pearance of the clouds threatened to be long and 
heavy. One of the nine gentlemen could not expose 
his new great-coat, nor another his new hat. One 
had his cloak packed in his trunk, and could not 
get at it; one had the rheumatism, and rubbed his 
left shoulder very hard with his right hand; ano- 
ther had a cold, of which he gave immediate evi- 
dence by coughing loudly. The father of nine 
children could not, for their sakes, expose himself 
to the risk of getting wet, and perhaps dying in a 
rapid consumption. The widower of three wives 
had been but a few weeks married to a fourth, who 
would think it quite too soon for him to catch cold 
and die. Another gentleman could not ride on a 
high unguarded seat without becoming dizzy, and 
in danger of falling off and getting killed. The 
Englishman merely said (as was true) that no one 
had a right to expect him to relinquish his seat, 
and that he had the law on his side; so he folded 
his arms, contracted his brows, compressed his lips, 
and sat firm. The member of congress took out a 
newspaper and began to read. And Mr. Bromfield 
insisted in vain that the driver should jump into 
his seat and go on. 

«“ How can I,” said the driver, « when a lady is 
keeping her foot on the step and her hand on the 
door?” 

At last the young officer (who had changed co- 
lour repeatedly, and seemed unwilling to trust him- 
self to speak while the other gentlemen were ar- 
guing and resisting) started up and exclaimed— 
“T can bear this no longer—Madam, though I am 
sorry to see you so persevering, J will vacate my 
seat in your favour, and ride outside with the dri- 
ver. As to the weather, exposure to its inclemen- 
cies is a part of my duty—I have been two years 
in the Florida war.” 

« And you look much the worse for it,” observed 
Mr. Bromfield. “The swamps have not agreed 
with you; I suspect you have just recovered from 
a long illness, and are going home an invalid.” 

«“ No matter,” said Mr. Cessford—“ one wetting 
more or less is no consequence to me now. I am 
too well used to them.” 

The young gentleman then made an attempt to 
get out: but Mr. Bromfield and Mr. Ashwood 
pulled him back, as the wind had brought up a 
heavy cloud, and the rain was now falling in large 
drops. 

“It is raining on the lady,” said the officer— 
struggling to get out. 

« Perhaps she will go back to her house””—said 
Mr. Kingsland, looking off his paper. 

No such thing—Mrs. Hardwick unshrinkingly 
maintained her ground, knowing that the gentle- 
men (however she might deserve it) would not al- 
low her to be exposed to the pelting of the storm. 

“ Decide—gentlemen—decide,” said the driver, 
“which of you is to ride with me. I cannot wait 
another moment.” 

To be brief, the officer sprang out and assisted 
the lady into the coach, and was then about to 
place himself with the driver. But Mr. Bromfield, 
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who had an umbrella with him, and was in robust 
health, had already taken the seat and steadily re- 
fused to relinquish it: contending that the young 
gentleman from Florida had already suffered 
enough from exposure to weather. Mr. Bromfield 
held the reins while the driver attended to Mrs. 
Hardwick’s baggage. Her two Irish girls slammed 
the gate, sheltered their heads by throwing over 
them the skirts of their gowns, and ran back to 
the house: laughing loudly, as the stage finally 
drove off with the lady in it. 

Mrs. Hardwick’s trunk had been put behind 
with those of the gentlemen, but she declared that, 
on account of the rain, her carpet-bag and her 
bandbox should go inside. So the carpet-bag rolled 
about the floor of the stage, among the feet of every 
body: and she requested the young officer to take 
charge of her bandbox, which he could only do, by 
holding it in his lap. After she was fixed on the 
back seat, spreading herself out and occupying 
twice as much space as was necessary, the un- 
grateful lady looked round ferociously upon the de- 
linquent company: as if the favour of admitting 
her had been entirely cancelled by their demur- 
ring so long about it. Every one felt uncomforta- 
bly; and as no man knew what to say, there was a 
silence for more than a quarter of an hour. At 
last the young oflicer compassionating Mrs. Hard- 
wick in the goodness of his heart, and thinking 
she must feel some “compunctious visitings,” 
(which she did not,) endeavoured to commence a 
dialogue by addressing to her some remark about 
the country through which they were passing; to 
which she answered only in monosyllables, and 
with a very ill grace. The gentlemen all felt her 
a check upon their conversation, as is always the 
case when a person is present who will neither 
talk nor be talked to—much less when that person 
is one whom none of the company are disposed to 
like. 

The rain increased, and the wind rose and blew 
so furiously under the umbrella as to break it; and 
Mr. Bromfield was soon most deplorably wet, his 
great-coat being completely saturated. The driver 
was protected by an oil-cloth coat and hat. The 
farmer that sat on the other side, took his leave at 
the end of three miles, having arrived at his own 
house. Mr. Bromfield was now left alone with the 
driver, who said to him in a low voice, “I knew 
there would be no use in trying to avoid taking up 
Mrs. Hardwick. She is one of those women that 
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parts. She had a first husband that belonged down 
east, and he died very soon (as well he might), 
and before she had been a widow two months, she 
set her cap for Judge Hardwick who was very rich 
and hated her like poison; but for all that somehow 
she got him to marry her. You have seen how 
she perseveres. And then he brought her here to 
live, in a house that his father had left him. They 
had no children. So she persevered also in making 
him leave her everything when he died, and no- 
thing at all to his sisters, and nephews, and nieces. 
She is not on speaking terms with any of his peo- 





> ple, or her own either—and here she lives by herself 


always will get into the stage. She would have | 


stood there till doomsday before she would have 
given up and gone back to her house, and waited 
till to-morrow—I know her of old, for I used to live 
in her neighbourhood. But as to forcing a woman 
away from the coach-door and driving off, and leav- 
ing her standing in the road with the rain raining 
on her, it’s one of the things I never could bring 
myself to do; let her deserve it ever so much.” 

«“ Who is Mrs Hardwick’”—-asked Mr. Brom- 
field. 

«“ She is the widow of Judge Hardwick, of these 


with two women, (mostly Irish) that she changes 
(or rather they change themselves,) every two or 
three weeks. She says she likes retirement and 
wants no visitors. She has some saying about her 
always being a stranger to a person that she calls 
Ann Wee, and about her never being alone when 
she is alone: which sounds like nonsense. However 
the truth is, that her wanting no company in her 
own house is nothing but meanness, for she likes 
company very well at other people's houses. When 
Judge Hardwick was alive, he was a very open- 
hearted, free-handed man, and had friends all 
through the country, and all over the state, and 
would entertain them and their wives in spite of her. 
So she has ever since been paying off these visits 
ninefold. And that’s the reason she is always getting 
into stages. There is nothing in the world to pre- 
vent Madam Hardwick from keeping a carriage of 
her own, except meanness; or why she should not 
have a seat engaged for herself beforehand. But in- 
stead of that, she takes her stand, and depends on 
perseverance. She has been the tenth passenger 
many a time, always dislodging somebody from his 
place; for no matter how slim all the others are, she 
is determined for her part not to sit crowded. And 
she never will say how far she wants to go till the 
stage gets to the very place; another proof that the 
old boy is always in her.” 

« What was the name of her first husband?” — 
asked Mr. Bromfield. 

“ Her first husband was Mr. Littleton,” replied 
the driver. “He was a poor weak-minded fellow, but 
of a high family. She was a Miss Catherine Flint- 
ham, and counted a great beauty when she was 
young. It was said that she jilted a very fine young 
man, that she was engaged to before she laid siege 
to poor foolish Littleton. And the fine young man 
took the loss of her so to heart that he disappeared 
for ever. Some said he took poison—some that he 
put a pistol to his head—and others that he hanged 
himself.” 

“No he did not”—-exclaimed Mr. Bromfield, 
after giving a start that almost threw him off the 
box. “He died neither by poison, pistol or rope, 
for I am that fine young man myself. I thought 
there was something in her face that was familiar 
to me, though I have not seen her these twenty 
years—and after I left America I resolved never 
even to inquire after her. As it is, I can never be 
sufficiently grateful to this woman for jilting me.” 
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“To be sure you can’t”—said the driver— 
“ You’ve had a lucky escape.” 

Mr. Bromfield then looked back through the 
front glass at his old sweetheart, who sat up erect, 
and wide-spread, and inconvenient, on the back 
seat, looking disagreeably with all her might: si- 
lent herself and the cause of silence in others. He 
turned away with a sort of disgust, and fell into a 
deep reverie, which the driver at last interrupted by 
saying:—-“‘ And so you are getting all this wetting 
for her. A pity you did not find her out in time 
to make yourself known.” 

“IT am glad I did not”—said Mr. Bromfield. 

“You'd better not have anything to say to 
her,” observed the driver. “If she sets about per- 
severing she’ll make you marry her after all. 'There’s 
no standing that woman.” 

“T will have nothing to say to her,” said Mr. 
Bromfield. “And I neither wish herself or any 
one else to be aware of my ever having seen her 
before.” 

«“ Then don’t look much at her,”’ said the driver. 

Mr. Bromfield relapsed into a reverie. In the 
mean time several of the gentlemen, including Mr. 
Kingsland, Mr. Ashwood, and particularly Mr. 
Cessford, importuned him to come into the stage, 
and let one of them take his place outside. But 
he always refused, saying that he could not be 
more wet than he was; that he had a very good 
constitution; and that if he was to get his death 
by taking cold, he had gotten it already; and that 
it was not worth while to have more victims. Mrs. 
Hardwick looked daggers at Mr. Bromfield; and 
the last time he turned his head towards the com- 
pany, a change came o’er the spirit of her face as if 
she recognized him. However, she made no sign. 

At length they stopped at their dining place, 
which was in the town of Big Chickeys. The 
officer handed out Mrs. Hardwick, and was con- 
ducting her to the eating-room, where the table 
was already set. “I don’t dine here,” said she, 
and accosting the landlord who knew her very 
well, she desired him to get one of his people to 
convey her baggage to Mrs. Cramwell’s in Corn 
street. 

“To be sure it is none of my business,” replied 
the landlord; “ but maybe madam, you don’t know 
that Mrs. Cramwell’s house is chuck-full. She 
has eight of her husband’s folks staying there, and 
two whole families of her own people. She has 
had to borrow pillars and kiverlids of me.” 
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«“ No matter,” returned Mrs. Hardwick—“ She'll 


; have to give me a room somehow. They must only 


stow the closer. It is at least two months since my 
last visit there.” 

Then turning to Mr. Bromfield, she said to him 
with desperate assurance—“I believe, sir, your 
name is Bromfield—will you have the goodness to 
take your umbrella and escort me to my friend Mrs. 
Cramwell’s in the next street? You may probably 
get back in time for dinner.” 

“Excuse me, Miss Flintham,” replied Mr. 
Bromfield, with equal desperation—-—“ my umbrella 
has been broken by the storm, which seems to have 
set in for the day. As I can now have an opportu- 
nity of resuming my place inside of the stage, I 
must hasten to get a change of dry clothes out of 
my trunk, before I proceed on my journey.” 

The landlord then interposed, and offered to lend 
her an umbrella, which she could send back by the 
man that wheeled her baggage. The young officer, 
in the overflowing of his politeness, seized the um- 
brella and proposed to walk with the lady to the 
house of her friend. On their way thither, she 
made out to inform him, that Mr. Bromfield was 
once a beau of hers; but he was so changed by liv- 
ing in foreign countries, and had become such a 
fright, that she had not recognized him till they all 
got out of the stage. 

Mrs. Cramwell’s door was opened by a girl and 
six children, all of whom had accompanied her to 
see who it was that had come. The girl looked 
aghast, and the children scampered off to run and 
tell Mrs. Cramwell. Mr. Cessford made his part- 
ing bow: and Mrs. Hardwick thanked him for his 
civility with a cold curtsey. 

While changing his soaked habiliments, Mr. 
Bromfield mentally congratulated himself on his 
accidental meeting with Mrs. Hardwick under cir- 
cumstances which were calculated to show her dis- 
position in its true light: proving to him how little 
he had lost in losing her, and precluding all possi- 
bility of his ever again being induced to renew his 
addresses. 

The dinner was soon despatched; the nine gen- 
tlemen, full of stern resolutions, returned to the 
stage, which was now supplied with fresh horses 
and another driver, with whom they took care to 
stipulate that they should certainly inform against 
him if, during the remainder of the journey, they 
were again incommoded by his taking up a tenth 
passenger. 





FROM THE M88. 


In vain are musty morals taught in schools, 
By rigid teachers and as rigid rules, 
Where virtue with a frowning aspect stands, 
And frights her pupils with her rough commands: 
But woman—— 
VOL. xx1v.— 28 


OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


Charming woman can true converts make— 
We love the precepts for the teacher’s sake: 
Virtue in them appears so bright and gay, 
We hear with transport, and with pride obey. 
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WILTON HARVEY. 


BY MIss C. M. SEDGWICE. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1842, by C. M. Sepewicx, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
the Eastern District of Pennsy! vania. } 


THE CONCLUSION. 


“ What are the aims which are at the same time duties?— 
The perfecting of ourselves, the happiness of others.” 


Tur Spring of 1837 opened with its train of 
disasters to the commercial world, and before Stan- 
ley came from his sick room the banks had stopped 
payment, and the firm of Harvey & Co. was in- 
volved in the general crash of houses established 
by intelligent industry, and for the most part ruined 
by a substitution of speculation for the sound prin- 
ciples of trade—of dreams for slow realities. 

Stanley had already learned from his sister, who 
had been his constant attendant, the state of affairs 
at his uncle’s. Mr. Harvey’s bankruptcy came 
upon the ladies of the family with the suddenness 
of an explosion. No intimation of it had been 
given to them; they had been suffered to live on 
in feminine ignorance of the approach of the storm 
till it burst over their heads. Grace was accustomed 
to seeing her father absorbed by business—this ab- 
sorption is the chronic disease of our commercial 
eapitals—she perceived the constant diminution of 
his cheerfulness and grieved at it, often uttering a 
woman’s wish that there were no such thing as 
buying and selling in the world, but never doubt- 
ing that her father’s sun would shine out again 
when the Spring business was over. Mrs. Salton 
did not trouble herself to think about it; and when 
the crisis came, and Mr. Harvey was paralyzed by 
it, his energy and hope apparently extinguished, 
she could not, for the life of her, see the reason of 
his mental distress. “Why in the world could not 
he do as others did? —There were their neighbours 
the Lorys—Sam Lory had failed, but they had not 
given up their house, or changed their furniture: 
and the Carltons—Carlton had failed thrice, and 
his wife and daughters had kept their place in so- 
eiety, and dressed as well as anybody in the city: 
and Mrs. Hastings had not made the slightest 
change; she had herself heard Mrs. Hastings say 
she would not lay down her carriage—she could 
not live without it. To be sure she could not say 
how it was done, but somehow or other, for it was 
done.” But finally, finding that she had stubborn 
materials to deal with in father and daughter, she 
discreetly ratted—gathered up her little fortune, 
and went to live in Paris, where the greatest amount 
of outside selfish enjoyment may be had at the least 
price. 

The firmness, courage and cheerfulness with 
which Grace met their change of fortune doubled 
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Clavers’s admiration of her, but it did not increase 
his confidence in his own success. He saw she 
was independent of the circumstance of fortune— 
that her brave spirit seemed relieved from an in- 
cumbrance, and joyed in its restoration to freedom 
and activity. She was more than usually kind and 
cordial to him, but his self-love was too keen to be 
deceived, and he perceived that she was not occu- 
pied with him, but that her mind was intent on 
her father, and the duties before her. 

She received Stanley, when he for the first time 
since his illness appeared at her father’s, with an 
earnest delight that somewhat shook the poor fel- 
low’s weakened nerves. Adversities seemed to hang 
about her like a halo of clouds around the sun, that 
only serve to show the power and beauty of its 
light. “Thank Heaven! my dear cousin,” she 
said, “ you are with us again; as saon as you can 
put your shoulder to the wheel all will go on right. 
My father has actually smiled to-day, and has sat 
up long enough to eat his dinner.” 

“Sat up! why Mary did not tell me he was ill.” 

“No, we kept you in ignorance till you could 
come to us, and we could all bear the burthen to- 
gether. He is ill, but only ill in mind. He re- 
proaches no one but himself, though he has been 
inveigled into joint-stock companies, deluded into 
buying stock here and there, and lots everywhere, 
in city, forest and morass—in the earth, and if not 
in waters under the earth, in earth under the water. 
He dwells continually on his folly and madness, 
and on the risks and losses in which he has involved 
others. You can hardly imagine, Stanley, the 
utter despondency of his cheerful, hopeful spirit. 
Mary mentioned old Staats’ name in his hearing 
yesterday, and he wept like a child, and said he had 
taken from him his little all and given him for it 
property at a ‘fancy’ price, and which he had since 
found had an unsound title. And there is a semp- 
stress, a good creature, who has always made our 
carpets, that he is particularly distressed about. 
His kind, generous, most unselfish spirit rises above 
all personal considerations; but the thought that 
others have been defrauded and ruined through his 
intervention is intolerable to him. I have disposed 
of all my disposable fingry and valuables, and paid 
off and dismissed the servants; but I can go no 
further without your head to set my hands to work. 
Like most women, I am in impotent and blissful 
ignorance of all business affairs. But, Stanley, 
now the flush has passed from your face, I see that 
you are not yet strong enough to begin work; go 
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and see my dear father and cheer him—if you 
can.” 

Never was a man fitter for such a mission than 
Stanley at this moment; but the task was more 
difficult than he foresaw. The reaction on Mr. 
Harvey’s exaggerated expectations and over-stimu- 
lated hope had nearly overwhelmed his reason. 
He was like a man removed from an intense sun- 
light to an obscure chamber; every object was alike 
black to him. But he was now in the hands of 
skilful mediciners. The science that ministers to 
the mind diseased must be inspired, not learned; 
and affection most surely inspires it. 

It was some time before Stanley could rouse his 
uncle to a statement of his affairs. Having done 
this, he applied his good sense and his professional 
knowledge and acuteness to them, and he found 
the mass of actual property so considerable that, 
notwithstanding the various and complicated en- 
tanglements, he believed all demands against his 
uncle might be satisfied, and a small surplus remain 
—it was not a bankruptcy. In the lax morality 
in money concerns that pervades our community, 
disheartening the honest at home and disgracing 
us abroad, there are instances of incorruptible and 
uncompromising integrity that shine like lights 
amidst much darkness. Mr. Harvey had been over 
alarmed by the pressure of the times and the gene- 
ral distress. He had, to be sure, most unwisely 
risked all he possessed, but he had proceeded on a 
solid basis of property, and not, in the pervading 
spirit of gambling, recklessly contracted debts to 
be paid by future and uncertain profits. If he had 
been surrounded by widows and orphans defrauded 
of their subsistence by his speculations, he would 
have been driven to a mad-house. 

“If my debts are paid, Stanley,” he said, “my 
children and I can work with stout hearts for our 
bread; do not think of our wants till all claims 
against us are satisfied.” 

He made no reserves for possible contingencies, 
no calculations based on brighter days to come; 
he leant himself to no authority, nor sheltered him- 
self under any evil example, but bent all his ener- 
gies to the payment of his debts as his first duty, 
and that on which all after happiness hung. 

Grace and Mary made an inventory of the fur- 
niture preparatory to the sale, and when Stanley 
expressed his wonder at the half frolic they made 
it, Grace said, “ Why do you wonder? I have not 
a single pleasurable association with it; I detest its 
warehouse freshness and fustian. When I came 
home and found our old battered nursery furniture 
sent away to auction, I cried over its memory. It 
was all written, or rather scratched over with me- 
morials of our childhood; there was Mary’s crib 
that she had slept in when first she came to live 
with us; and the rocking-chair that you always 
rocked over in, Stanley—oh, those were things to 
love; but these!—these are only associated with 
the dull vanities, unmeaning gaieties, and insup- 
portable ennui of the past winter.” 

«“ You do not love Clavers, Grace, thank God!” 
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exclaimed Stanley. It was an involuntary emission 
from his heart, a mere thinking aloud; and when 
Grace replied, laughing, “ Why how very odd, 
Stanley, what put that into your head now?” he 
turned to the desk from which she had attracted him 
and buried his face in the heaps of papers upon it; 
he dared not explain, and he would not retract. 
Grace did not repeat her inquiry. Hamlet should 
have said of woman, rather than man, “Jn appre- 
hension how like a God;”’ so intuitive is her com- 
prehension, at least on some subjects. 

Whatever processes might be going on in the 
hearts of these young people, externally they ap- 
peared wholly occupied with concerns as far from 
sentiment as one pole from another. Clavers’s 
visits were constant, but, as he thought, of little 
profit; for though Grace did not appear to avoid 
him, she was occupied in answering her father’s 
business letters, in revising accounts, and compar- 
ing papers, sometimes with Mary, oftener with 
Stanley. While she pursued these tasks uncon- 
scious of his scrutiny, Stanley would sit with his 
eye upon her and say to himself, «Is this the girl 
that but a few years gone was compounded of sen- 
timent, of frolic, and innocent caprice—played on 
by everything, acting on nothing—is she the fine 
lady of the last few months living a life of pur- 
poseless vacuity,—now what intelligence! how ca- 
pable, how cheerful, how patient in her devotion 
to this distasteful business! and how —! how —! 
how —!” any lover in the height of his ecstasy may 
fill these blank spaces. Poor little Mary watched 
the frequent wanderings of her brother’s eye, and, 
half provoked, wondered at Grace’s unconscious- 
ness, and finally hope mastering fear, finished her 
unuttered reflections with “it must all come right 
some time or other!” 

While the young people were one day employed 
at their usual tasks, a woman having rung at the 
door, and sent her name up to Mr. Harvey, was 
admitted to his room. He appeared disconcerted at 
seeing her, but rising from his recumbent position 
on the sofa, he begged her to be seated. “I hope 
you'll excuse me, Mr. Harvey,” she said, “ my 
heart is so full, I felt that I must speak to you my- 
self.” 

“T have nothing to excuse in you, Mrs. Heley,” 
he replied; “I blame only myself.” He spoke in 
so despondent a tone, he was so changed from the 
light-hearted, stout-hearted man she had known 
him, that the good-natured woman melted into 
tears. Mr. Harvey rose and paced the room. “I 
deserve it, ma’am,” he said, “I know I deserve it. 
I am assailed with reproaches on every side, but I 
can bear anything better than a poor widow’s tears. 
I have been a fool, Mts. Heley, but God knows I 
never meant to wrong you.” 

“TI know you did not, Mr. Harvey. Dear me, 
sir, don’t feel so! Why in the very first of it—in 
the very worst of it, says I to Maria, Mr. Harvey 
meant to make our fortunes; he’s only missed the 
mark; says I to Maria, I daresay it’s owing to the 
deposites—for they say that’s the reason all the 
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merchants are breaking. 


It’s Mr. Harvey’s folks » 


I am sorry for, says I, for they ain’t used to work- ; 


ing and roughing it and doing every way as we 
are, and after all, says I, Maria, if we keep a con- 


tented mind, we can enjoy ourselves if the day is » 


ever so cloudy, says I. Why, Mr. Harvey, I 


should not have had one bad feeling about it, but | 


for poor Maria’s mortification. You know, sir, 


young people ain’t old people, and they must be a | 
» people, which pressed most heavily on Mr. Har- 


little fanciful and foolish; and I had promised 


Maria a present of a hundred dollars when our } 


money came in, and she run in debt for a gilt 
clock and a marble slab, and a thing with arti- 
ficial flowers in it, and a glass shade over it. She 
thought she must have them, because Mrs. Tilley, 
the milliner, and Lucinda Pratt, the dress-maker, 
has these unsuitable things. 


of money that Mr. Harvey, in the everflowing 
generosity of his heart, had forced upon Stanley 
from year to year for himself and his sister, had 
been well husbanded and amounted to enough to 
repair the involuntary injury done to the contented 
carpet-maker; to restore, in safe bond and mort- 
gage, the sum Staats had jeopardied by paying 
fourfold its worth for the lot in Thirty-fifth street, 
and to satisfy some small debts due to labouring 


vey’s conscience. “It was your own money, my 
dear uncle,” said Stanley, “you must forgive me 
for guessing at your wishes, and disposing of it 
without consulting you. You may remember that 
I promised to use the money, provided Mary and 
I wanted it. Happily we have not. My profes- 


> sional earnings were, at first, small, but we brought 


« Well, sir, when I saw how things were going, - 


says I to Maria one day, these flash things make me 
feel just as if we had a fool’s-cap and bells on our 
heads; and this seemed to cut her right down. It 
was, indeed, our own folly, sir, and not your mis- 
fortune that troubled us. Poor Maria! she worried 
herself into a regular daily fever; and you may 
think what a relief it was when we heard from 
you.” 

“ Heard from me?” 

“Yes, Mr. Harvey, if ever there were hearts 
running over with gratitude, it was ours; I asked 
Mr. Gretton to tell you so; I a’most wonder he 
forgot it. He brought us the bond and mortgage, 
and the regular interest on our money, sir, from 


our frugal expenses within them. Old Staats’ 
table is not quite as luxurious as that at the Astor 
House, but it costs much less, and Mary has pre- 
ferred, out of compliment to her cousin,” he smiled, 
as he turned a sparkling glance on Grace, who 


; had followed him to her father’s room, “ the plaited 
frill system to French embroidery.” 


Mr. Harvey was too simple a man to like 


scenes—he stood at the window with his back to 
; Stanley and Grace while this explanation was 


the time we paid it over to you—how thoughtful » 
of you, sir!—and he explained everything, and 


joked about our speculating. Says I to Maria, 
after he was gone, he’s as bright as steel, Maria.” 


Mrs. Heley’s communication seemed to herself { 


very plain, and she was puzzled at the amazement 
expressed in Mr. Harvey’s countenance. She 
began to imagine that his late shocks had affected 
his mind, and she hurried to a conclusion. “I 
can’t feel to keep this hundred dollars, sir,” she 
proceeded, laying a bank-note on the table, “ but I 
am just as thankful as if I did.” 

“What hundred dollars, and for what, Mrs. 
Heley? I comprehend nothing of all you are say- 
ing.” Mrs. Heley endeavoured to explain how 
she had happened to tell Mr. Gretton about the 
gilt clock, &c., and how he had given her the 
hundred dollars overplus, saying it was his uncle’s 
wish all losses should be made up, and how these 
unlucky articles having been resold, there was no 
occasion for the hundred dollars; but before she 
had finished, Mr. Harvey rang the bell, and Mary 
appearing, “my dear child,” he said, “send your 
brother to me.” 
and meeting Stanley on the stairs, she prepared 


making, but when it was at an end, a certain 
snuffling and blowing of the nose betrayed his 
emotion in spite of himself:-—“I am the only fool 
in the family,” he said; “ and you, my children, are 
as wise as Solomon, and as good as you are wise. 
I ought to be ashamed of myself to lie prostrate 
here, good for nothing, with such props to lean 
upon. I'll thank God, and be a man again;” he 
kissed the girls, and grasped Stanley’s hand; “I 
have heard of sending young blood through old 
veins, but you have done better, my children; you 
have put fresh spirit into a faint heart. I'll go to 
work with you, and we’ll get through the woods 
yet, and when the time comes when no man can 
look me in the face, and say I owe him a shilling, 
we'll have a merry dinner, if we have but widow 
Heley’s baked beans to dine upon.” 

And Mr. Harvey was from that day, as he had 
resolved to be, “a man again,” a man in decision, 
vigorous purpose and activity. 

He gained strength and cheerfulness every 
hour. If he extricated himself from a responsibi- 
lity that had been fraudulently thrust upon him, it 
was a battle won; if he provided for the punctual 
payment of a debt, it seemed a fortune gained; and 


; when the first of May came, and he found himself 


Mrs. Heley hastily withdrew, 


him for an explanation with his uncle by saying | 


how sorry she was to find Mr. Harvey not him- 


self—that if any body had told her, she would not | 


have asked to see him; “but she told Maria she 
felt as if she must thank him with her own lips.” 


settled in a small house with the bare decencies of 
life about him, he had a store of happiness in his 
sense of escape from danger, and of duty fulfilled, 
that made his heart run over, and his honest face 
glow. He walked about his little parlour rubbing 
his hands, kissing the girls and ejaculating “ com- 
fortable!—exceedingly comfortable, is it not Stan- 
ley’? By George, it takes a lifetime to find out 
what you can live without! Thank Heaven, 


The explanation was easily made. The sums { there’s nothing here we are afraid to spoil—none 
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of Mrs. Salton’s jimcrackery! Now the boys, 
poor dogs, can come home and enjoy themselves 
without their aunt crying out at every movement 
they make, ‘ Wilton!’ ‘take care Charles!’ ‘you 
wear my life out boys!’—poor fellows, I used to 
wish their vacation at an end.” And as they ga- 
thered about their contracted dinner-table, he looked 
from one to another cheerily, and asked if it were 
not far pleasanter to sit close and cosy than at 
their “extensive table,” loaded with dishes that 
nobody tasted, and wines that did nobody good; 
and after carving, dispensing, praising, eating and 
relishing a pair of fat young fowls, and drinking a 
glass of old sherry, he expatiated, as if he had the 
wisdom of the “seven wise men,” on the superi- 
ority of their present frugal and simple life, and 
on the folly of bartering time, independence, and 
tranquillity for possible wealth. Having nearly 
exhausted his subject, he began to fancy, from 


the air of his auditors, that they grew tired of } 


his theme, or perhaps did not sympathize with 
him, and after a slight pause, and a change 
of countenance, as if he had turned his eye 
from a sunny summer’s day picture to one that 
presented graver images, he said, “ After all, Grace 
dear, I am not such a ninny as to condemn fortune 
in toto, only I would have you look upon it as a 
means, and not an end—-not as the supreme earth- 
ly good, or in and by itself a good at all, but as 
something that it takes a clear head and a sound 
heart—and more, a conscience right towards God 
and man to use well. But you, my child, are not 
--it is no flattery to say so, for you have proved it 
—you are not of the common run, and if—if—that 
is-—pshaw! you know what I mean, Grace?’” 

“Indeed, I do not,” replied Grace, laughing. 

It happened that at this critical moment Augus- 
tine Clavers called at Mr. Harvey’s for the first 
time since the removal of the family to their new 
home, and having been asked by the servant to 
walk up stairs, he had mistaken the apartment, 
and entered the adjoining room. ‘The communi- 
cating door was a-jar, and he involuntarily paused 
at hearing the family in earnest conversation. 

«“ Well then,” continued Mr. Harvey, “there is 
no harm speaking out plainly. It is no secret to 
any one here that Clavers is your lover; and if—as 
I was going to say, Grace—you have a hand in 
spending the fortune he has so oddly come by, you 
will profit by the lessons you have learned; you 
will not wait, as your father has done, to be gray 
before you are wise.” 

«“ Wise!” echoed Grace, with a sort of ab- 
stracted sigh that did not intimate a very close 
attention to her father’s sententious discourse. 
“TI do not think, my dear father, it would be a 
very wise comment on our experience, if I were 
to clutch at my first chance of fortune.” 

“ My child! why you don’t understand me. I 
know fortune would not influence your decision. 
I told Clavers so in our darkest hour.” 

“Did he presume to think it would?” asked 
Grace, her face flushing with honest pride. 

28* 


“Oh no; certainly not. He only alluded to it 
as giving him an opportunity to prove his disin- 
terestedness in our change of fortune; as a timely 
relief to us.” 

«“ We want no relief; surely you told him so?” 

“ No I did not; I told him nothing; I left it all 
to be settled between you. But Grace, my dear, 
I am surprised; do I understand you; you seem to 
be decided?” 

“T am so.” 

«“ Decided—against Augustine Clavers 

“Perfectly,” she replied, trying to hide her 
embarrassment with a laugh which had rather a 
choking sound. There was a pause—and at this 
moment poor Clavers would have rejoiced in an 
earthquake, or in any other catastrophe that would 
have afforded him present escape and future obli- 
vion. Stanley was leaning one arm on the man- 
tel-piece, and appeared profoundly occupied with 
a business letter, which Mary, looking aslant at it, 
smiled to see contained but three lines. The 
silence was broken by Mr. Harvey, simple hearted 
man, murmuring “ what a pity!” 

Mary looked at him for a moment archly, and 
then putting her arm around his neck, she said, 
“tell me honestly, uncle Wilton, what is it you 
are thinking a pity’—that Grace is not in love 
with Augustine Clavers?”’ 

“No, no, Mary, there is no reasonable objection 
to Clavers, though I confess I never took to him.” 

“Then perhaps the pity is, that Grace and 
Stanley are cousins?” Mr. Harvey said nothing, 
but looked very conscious, and Mary, sure of the 
ground she stood upon, fixed her eyes mischiev- 
ously on her brother and Grace, and proceeded, 
“and it is not possible for cousins to fall in love 
with one another.” Mr. Harvey was not distin- 
guished for his quick perceptions, but there was 
no mistaking the present manifestations. Stanley 
was now reading in earnest, with his eyes fixed 
on Grace, whose face and neck were dyed with 
blushes, reading her very soul. ea 


> 


“Good George! 
he exclaimed, as the revelation burst upon him. 

“It is possible?” said Stanley in a low voice, 
thrilling with rapture. Grace gave him her hand, 
and burst into tears. 

Mary’s tears flowed too; tears of the purest joy, 
as she embraced first one and then the other, and 
then leaning over her uncle’s shoulder, she said, 
between crying and laughing, “Is it a pity, Uncle 
Wilton?” 

“ Yes, you little witch, it is a pity that they are 
cousins; that is, it would be in a common case; 
but this is so very uncommon!” A most natural 
view for Mr. Harvey to take, and a true one. 
Objections that are wise and potent beforehand, 
are insufficient after a strong and pure afiection is 
matured. We may not destroy life; and what 
life is there like the mutual love that hopeth and 
believeth all things! 

At the moment that the parties in Mr. Harvey’s 
apartment had no ear for anything beyond that 
little room, Clavers escaped and returned to his 
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lodging. His hope was turned to bitterness; and 
at this crisis, when his mind was prepared for 
unholy passions, circumstances made him a prey 
to them. In the gray of the evening, while he was 
still meditating on the fatal disclosure of the morn- 
ing, he was told that a woman wanted to speak to 
him, and being shown up, after much hemming 
and stammering, she said, “ you don’t appear to 
know me, Mr. Clavers?” 

“T have not that advantage, my friend.” 

“Why, Mr. Clavers! 
witnessed John Ross’s will.” 

«“ Oh, I beg your pardon, Mrs. Rice; I recollect 
you now perfectly; take a chair, Mrs. Rice.” 

Mrs. Rice obeyed with the air of one establish- 
ing herself for a long visit, and after some original 
remarks upon the length of the walk from Cherry 
street, the little dependence to be placed on the 
weather in the spring of the year, &c., she gave a 
long preliminary ominous hem, and entered upon 
her business. “She had come from a sense of 
duty,” she said, “to tell Mr. Clavers what it might 
be very important to know; she should have told 
him directly after the old gentleman’s death; but 
she was afraid of bringing one into trouble that 
had been very pretty to John, and that John set 
by.” Clavers was not in his happiest humour, 
and he impatiently told the woman to speak out. 

« Oh sir,” she said, “it is not that I care about 
speaking at all, it is only, as I said, froma sense of 
duty.” 

« Well, go on, go on;” he said, as if impatient 
to have her show some other sense. 

She then proceeded, but with abated zeal, to relate 
the particulars of Ross’s death as far as they were 
involved with Stanley Gretton. She confessed 
that being providentially near the key-hole, she and 
Miss Sally had looked through it, for she thought 
after all that racketing of the old gentleman to get 
a word out of him, there must be something going 
on, and she had seen Mr. Gretton take a parcel 
from Ross and hide it in his bosom, and she and 
Miss Sally had always felt as if the poor old gentle- 
man’s death was hastened, but they had concluded 
to wait awhile and see if something did’nt turn up; 
and sure enough!” 
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I am Kitty Rice, that 


Mrs. Rice certainly knew the rhetorical art of | 


pauses; she had broken off at the highest point of 
interest. But Mrs. Rice had not a common audi- 
tor. Clavers’s curiosity was wrought up to a pain- 
ful keenness, but caution, wariness had been the 
habit of his life, and he felt that it might be of vi- 
tal importance to him, not to let this gossiping wo- 
man know the rate at which he estimated the im- 
portance of her communication. He affected to 
gape, set a lamp he had just lighted, on a table be- 
hind him, and asked Mrs. Rice, with an air of in- 
difference, if she had anything more to tell. 

Mrs. Rice felt a good deal, to use the vulgar si- 
mile, as if she had had cold water thrown in her 
face, but she was too sure of the importance of her 
communication «> be put down, and she proceeded. 
“Night before the last, sir; May-day night you 
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know, Miss Sally and I were up pretty late, setting 
our house to rights—we’ve moved into the house 
next yours, Mr. Clavers; and about eleven, I think 
it was: Miss Sally thinks it was half after, but the 
moon is in the first quarter now, and so I conclude 
it could not be after eleven, for it was not down, I 
was looking out the back window, and I saw two 
men; one had a spade in his hand, come into Mr. 
Ross’s yard; you know it runs through to the next 
street; and they went right forward, and unlocked 
the back cellar door, that was never unlocked before 
but by John Ross himself; and in they went. One 
of them was a gentleman, and the minute I saw 
him, says I to Miss Sally, ‘as sure as you are 
alive, its’ I kind o’ hate to speak his name.” 

«“ Oh you need not, Mr. Stanley Gretton, I pre- 
sume?” 

« Well—yes—I don’t want to harm him; he 
may have been doing no harm, but Miss Sally and 
I thought it duty to find out what we could, and 
we went into our cellar, and listened, and we heard 
a digging, till one o'clock, and then we were so 
beat out with our day’s work that we went to bed, 
but last night, sir, between eleven and twelve, we 
heard a cart stop at the back gate, and presently af- 
ter, the same two persons came out of the cellar 
with a long box, and I seized up my lantern and a 
pail and went out to the back street to the pump, 
and as they came out of the gate the light flashed 
up in the face of one of them, and it was—Mr. 
Gretton.” 

« Of course it was; and the box was put on the 
cart, and driven away?” 

« Why, did you know about it before?” 

“If I did, my good woman, I am not the less 
obliged to you for your wish to serve me. I would 
advise you and Miss Sally to keep to yourselves 
this story, for some people might laugh at you, you 
know, for sitting up to watch your neighbours’ bu- 
siness, with your ears against a stone-wall half the 
night. I donot. I think your motive was a kind 
one, and here is ten dollars for your trouble, which 
has been the same as if it were of importance to 
me.” Mrs. Rice made some little ado about taking 
the money, feeling a good deal like a tradesman, 
who has been detected selling damaged goods, 
however her scruples were overcome, and she 
pocketed it and departed. Had she once more 
availed herself of her ‘providential’ proximity to 
the key-hole and looked through it at Clavers, she 
would have thought she had made a very poor bar- 
gain. Relieved by her departure from the neces- 
sity of acting a part, he walked up and down the 
room like a madman struggling for light out of this 
darkness. Stanley’s agitation on the morning he 
went to his room after Ross’s death recurred to 
him; his changed manners ever since; his constant 
avoidance of him; his having on more than one oc- 
casion when he took his arm recoiled from him, in 
short all the irrepressible horror which poor Stanley 
had in vain struggled with from the hour when he 
had discovered that Clavers’s father was the mur- 





: derer of his parent, now for the first time came 
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with ail its force to Clavers’s mind to confirm his 
suspicion that Stanley was conscious of doing him 
some great wrong. His suspicions first took one 
shape and then another. He was too much excited 
and embittered for calm investigation, or action, 
and he resolved to go to Stanley’s lodgings, tell 
him what he had heard, and demand an explana- 
tion. He went to Staats’ house. The outside door 
was open; he entered without ringing. The whole 
house was in confusion; people running to and fro 
in every direction; but without noticing this, Cla- 
vers proceeded to Stanley’s apartment. The door 
was a-jar, and the room empty; a writing desk was 
open on the table, and a lamp burning beside it, as 
if just left. Clavers, after a moment’s hesitation, 
went to the desk with the intention of leaving a 
pote to request an interview, when an open letter 
caught his eye, and riveted it. It was in Ross’s 
well known hand. Clavers did not hesitate; pas- 
sion swept away the common barriers of honour. 
He read it, if that can be called reading where each 
word passes through the eye to the mind like an 
electric shock. 

Stanley was in the parlour below, where old 
Staats, to whom he had been summoned by Adela’s 
shrieks, was dying in a fit. 

No man’s death could take less life from the 
world than old Staats’; and when Stanley, after 
kindly seeing the last offices performed for him re- 
turned to his room, he must be forgiven if the 
strongest emotion the death of his old host excited 
was joy that poor little Adela, no longer kept in 
durance by her grandfather’s absurdities, might 
now be sent to an institution for the blind. 

Events were crowding in Stanley’s life. He had 
the preceding night, after a lapse of fifteen years 
from his father’s death, removed his remains to the 
church where, in his life-time, he worshiped, and 
there by the light of a feeble lamp and with a single 
attendant, read the solemn service for the dead, and 
then deposited the coffin in the vault beside his 
mother’s. He had deemed this the close of that 
tragic history; but how was he startled on return- 
ing to his room to find Ross’s letter gone—spirited 
away! “Could Clavers have been there?” No- 
thing seemed less likely; they had scarcely spoken 
for weeks, and now never voluntarily met. But 
there was no use, no repose in conjecture, and try- 
ing to drive the subject out of his head, he took the 
surest means of doing so by hastening to Mr. Har- 
vey’s. 

The hour of mutual explanation and perfect mu- 
tual understanding, when all the past and future 
point to one focus of light, is one of the happiest 
in the history of true love—the first hour of sunny 
daylight after a troubled night. Even the recollec- 
tion that now and then darted athwart Stanley’s 
mind of his portentous loss, little disturbed it. But 
when, after prolonging his stay far into the night 
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he returned to his lodgings, the risk of discovery to 
Clavers took possession of his generous mind, and 
he passed a sleepless night, and rose in the morn- 
ing looking little like the happy man that at heart 
he was. He was scarcely dressed when the follow- 
ing note, enclosed in an envelope with Ross’s let- 
ter, was brought to him. 


“Dear Gretron:—An old woman, a Mrs. 
Rice, came to me yesterday with disclosures about 
you. She has watched you through key-holes, and 
dogged you through the night of the first and se- 
cond. She roused my suspicions that you had in- 
jured me! I went to your room to demand an 
explanation; Ross’s letter Jay open on your desk; 
I knew the hand and read it. It would be idle to 
speak to you of the night I have passed. I could 
not exaggerate my sense of disgrace, my wretched- 
ness, and there is no use in describing it. I have 
been in daily dread of discovering a mean parent- 
age. The fear that, after all, this old man would 
prove to be my father, haunted me till he died. 
There were certain looks and tones of his that shot 
conviction through my soul; and then I thought 
him only an illiterate, vulgar, honest carpenter! 
Now, I would thank God to call the meanest honest 
labourer in the street father. 

«“ Within a week I shall quit my country for ever, 
to be a wanderer; but not, if my present resolution 
stands, an idle or a useless man. Gretton, you 
have bound me by a golden link to my race. Your 
noble conduct has raised me from a dark, isolating 
distrust to faith in man. Your mercy to me has 
taught me humbly to look to God’s mercy. 

«Give Miss Harvey my sincere congratulations; 
and let the idle world say that I go because you 
are her accepted and I her rejected lover. I thank 
Heaven it is so. Yours, gratefully and affection- 
ately, A. CLAVERS.” 


Stanley put Ross’s letter into his pocket, and 
hastened to Clavers’s lodgings. The meeting of 
the young men was serious, but frank and most 
friendly. There was no reference to the past, but 
what was implied by Stanley throwing Ross’s let- 
ter into the fire, and saying, “would that all me- 
mory of this wretched business could be effaced as 
easily as I destroy all record, and the only evi- 
dence of it. But as this cannot be, I believe you 
have decided wisely. Let me know now, Clavers, 
and always how I can best serve you.” 

“You have already done me the best service, 
Stanley, that man can render to man, by overcom- 
ing my evil with your good.” 


Note.—The readers of the New York newspapers of 
1840 will perceive at once the resemblance in the charac- 
ter of Ross to that of Robinson, the murderer of Mr. Suy- 
dam, and the similarity of some of the circumstances of 
the above story to a part of that real tragedy. 
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ON THE REMOVAL OF AN ANCIENT HOUSE. 


BY MRS, L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Wuenrs art thou, Old Friend? When last 
This familiar haunt I past, 

Thou didst seem in vigorous cheer, 

As like to stand as any here, 

With roof-tree firm, and comely face 

Well preserv’d in attic grace ,— 

On columns fair thine arches resting, 
Among thy trees the spring birds nesting: 
Hast thou vanish’d? Can it be, 

I no more shall gaze on thee? 


Casements, whence the taper’s ray 
Glittered o’er the crowded way, 
Where embalm’d in fragrant dew 
Peer’d the snowy lilac through,— 
Chimnies, whence the volum’d smoke 
Of thy warm heart freely spoke, 
Fallen and gone !—No vestige left, 
Stone from stone, asunder reft, 

While a chasm, with rugged face, 
Yawns and darkens in thy place. 


Threshold! which I oft have prest, 
More a habitant, than guest, 

For their blessed sakes, who shed 
Oil of gladness on my head, 
Brows, with hoary wisdom drest, 
Saints, who now in glory rest, 
Fain had I, though tear-drops fell, 
Said to thee, one kind farewell, 
Fain, with tender, grateful sigh, 
Thank’d thee for the days gone by. 


Hearth stone !—where the ample fire 
Quell’d old Winter’s fiercest ire, 
While its blaze reflected clear, 

On the friends who gather’d near, 
On the pictures quaint and old, , 
Thou of quiet pleasures told ; 
Knitting bag, and classic page, 
Precepts grave from lips of age, 
Made the lengthen’d evening fleet 
Lightly,—with improvement sweet. 


Fallen dome!—belov’d so well, 

Thou could’st many a legend tell, 

Of the chiefs of ancient fame, 

Who to share thy shelter came. 
Rochambeau and La Fayette 

Round thy plenteous board have met, 
With Columbia’s mightier son, 

Great and glorious Washington. 
Here,—with kindred minds they plann’d 
Rescue for an infant land, 
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While the British Lion’s roar 
Echoed round its leagur’d shore. 


He, who now, where cypress weeps, 
In Mount Vernon’s bosom sleeps, 
Once, in council grave and high 
Shar’d thy hospitality,* 

When the sound of treason drear, 
Arnold’s treason, met his ear. 
Heart, that ne’er in danger quail’d, 
Lips that ne’er had falter’d, pal’d, 
As the Judas-image stole 
Shuddering o’er his noble soul, 

As he sped, like tempest’s shock, 
On to West Point’s peril’d rock. 


Beauty, here, with budding pride, 
Blossom’d into youth, and died, 
Manhood tower’d with ruling mind, 
Age, in reverent arms declin’d, 
Bridals bright, and burials dread, 
From thy gates, their trains have sped ; 
But thy lease of time is run, 

Clos’d thy date, thy history done. 


All are vanish’d,—all have fled, 
Save the memories of the dead, 
These, with added strength adhere 
To the hearts that year by year 
Feebler beat, and fainter glow 
Till they rest in turf below, 

Till their place on earth shall be 
Blotted out, old dome, like thee. 


Other fanes, ’neath favouring skies, 
(Blessings on them !)—here may rise, 
Other groups, by hope be led 
(Blessings on them !)—here to tread, 
Vet of thee, their children fair, 
Nothing wot, and nothing care; 

So, a form that soon must be, 
Number’d with the past, like thee, 
Rests with pilgrim-staff awhile 

On thy wreck, deserted pile, 

And the dust that once was thine, 
Garners, for affection’s shrine. 


* The intelligence of Arnold’s defection and flight from 
West Point, was transmitted to Washington while at Hart- 
ford, the guest of his friend Colonel Wadsworth, in the 
house, which is here commemorated. In a chamber of the 
same building, the plan of the southern campaign had also 
been previously laid. 
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EARLY LAYS. 
BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, AUTHOR OF “ ATALANTIS,” “THE YEMASSEE,” ETC 


—— “Tuvs in earlier days, % m1. 
Untutor’d, when through Fancy’s reed the thought ? 1 SIGH TO LEAVE. 
Found its first utterance, and, in idle song ; 
Gave voice to youth’s fresh impulse, ran the strain, 
Capricious, wanton as the summer wind 


I sigh to leave these moonlight groves, 
That hear, and long have heard, our loves; 
I weep this gentle clime to fly, 


Sporting at dawn along the ocean sands ;— ¢ These blessed airs, that azure sky; 

y : . = S ’ - ’ 
Unfearing the great deep, unconsciously ? I mourn that hearts which never yet, 
As any child, from its scared mother’s arms ; 7 new, heseantie’’ ene see 

; m gret, 


Escaping, and, above the precipice, ; Should thus the cruel doom deplore, 
Catching at purple blossoms o’er the steep! ; That neither heart had fear’d before. 
Oh, censure not the song if immature, 

Nor chide the thought which, in our riper years, 

Fades toa fancy. There shall yet be hearts, ; 
Young, happy hearts, who, by the sea-beat shore, 2 


And wilt thou sigh when I am gone, 
And seek these moonlight groves alone; 
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Or hanging o’er the hilly heights at eve, 
Like gentle children glad to be released, 
Shall echo back the burden, and believe 
A being in the voice.” 


1. 
SONG BE MINE. 


Song be mine, though flying 
Still the rapture be; 

Wooing, winning, dying, 
Is the destiny: 

Beauties now that kindle, 
Glory now that springs, 

Still, ere evening, dwindle 
Into mortal things! 

Who would scorn the treasure, 
Though in use it flies; 

Song be mine and pleasure, 
Though with dawn it dies! 


Zephyrs light have shaken 

From their golden wings 
Odours, lately taken 

From Sabean springs; 
Iran’s groves have given 

Sweets, that as they fall, 
Make us fancy Heaven 

Is the lot of all: 
Moments wing’d and gilded 

Are not made to last; 
Souls of love, be yielded, 

Ere the joy be past. 


Bid the strain, ascending, 
Rouse the dreaming heart, 
Till, with rapture blending, 
Tears of feeling start; 
Never count the minute 
As a minute known; 

’Tis the joy that’s in it, 
Felt before it’s flown ;— 
He who, ’midst the flowers, 
Wrapt in song like this, 

Stops to tell the hours, 
Was not made for bliss. 
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And wilt thou weep the hapless fate 
That made, and keeps us, desolate; 
And wilt thou mourn that, torn apart, 
Each gentle sense and clinging heart, 
We thus the cruel doom deplore, 

We had not felt or fear’d before ? 


And, oh! by our remember’d loves, 
Lead thou none other to these groves; 
And whisper in no other ear 

The happy tones ’twas mine to hear; 
And let nv other heart be press’d 


Upon the breast where mine was bless’d; 


And keep thy charms as things apart, 
Things sacred to my exiled heart. 


I could not bear, though now no more 
I taste the joys so dear before, 
That other ears should win that tone, 


That bless’d, and still should bless, my own; 


That other bosoms should recline 
Upon the heaving swell of thine; 


And other hearts than mine should prove 


The pure, sweet offering of thy love. 





It. 


OH! BRIGHT WERE THE VISIONS. 


Oh! bright were the visions that bade him 


The garb of the warrior assume ; 
And dear was the hand that array’d him 


With the falchion, the helmet and plume; 


And fond was the voice that assured him, 
And lovely the hope that allured him, 


And the past that seduced him from story, 
And the present that wooed him to glory— 


Ah, hapless! they led to his doom, 


Too blind, in the warmth of devotion, 
To see the false image that led, 

With the brave he is crossing the ocean, 
Where an ocean of blood will be shed; 

He stands in the land of the stranger, 

A foe, yet he dreams not of danger; 

He joins in the summons to slaughter, 

And burning for glory, he sought her 
Where sorrow and shame were instead. 


Alas! fo- thee, child of ambition, 
Not the glory thou sought’st will atone 
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If the hope that has cheer’d me through danger and death 
Be as easily lost as its owner’s frail breath, 
Then ’twere meet that my heart, in its conflict should fly 


For the shame of that sad coalition, 
And the pride of that pure spirit flown; 
Not the grief of that land which deplores thee, 








3 
3 Nor the tears of that love which adores thee, To the succour of him who decrees it to die. | 
| The guilty who would not believe thee— ; 
None of these, hapless youth, will retrieve thee If my hope of the future, as they tell me, be vain, $ 
; The whiteness of soul thou hast known. Thy lures shall not win me to trust it again; : 
And the evening of life were but anguish to me, 
We blame thee that, worthy of glory, Did I deem its sad sunlight vouchsafed me by thee. 2 
Thou forsook’st its fair shrine for a shade; ; ; 
We weep thee that, born but for story, Thou may’st rule o’er the slaves whom thy fortune has > $ 
From its niche thy bright image must fade; made, 3 | 
Or if seen midst the proud that men cherish, } Tam none, and by me thou canst ne’er be betray’d: $ 
They will feel thou wert fitter to perish ; I call for no curse on thy head but the one, $ 
Or, if rousing one other emotion, > To trust with my trust, and like me, be undone. 
It is, that such gallant devotion 
On so lowly an altar was laid. = 
THE STORM IS GATHERING. 
Iv. . ; 
The storm is gathering over us, ; 
A SONG FOR BYGONE LOVELINESS. Our casty bape te gone; 
A song for bygone loveliness—one tribute to the past— And the skies that used to cover us ; 
A requiem o’er the lovely form that met too soon the blast; With beauty, now have none; é 
That closed its wings and hush’d its voice, a beauty all too They’re cold and sad, and trooping winds ? 2 
; brief, Speed wildly o’er their breast, 3 
When came the wintry winds that call’d for autumn’s Until, like us, the lone bird finds $ 
latest leaf. ) No single spot of rest. § 
Yet, may we not deplore her !—too good for world like ours, But sky and earth, and sea and field, ; 
A creature bright and beautiful, and blessing, like the } Are all alike to him, ; 
3 flow’rs; Whose heart is sad with buried hopes, H 
3 A thing we knew by odour, and by life and light alone, Whose eye with grief is dim; § 
; Like the buds, it could be with us but a single season known. They’re nothing in their loneliness, 
Though bright to all that see, 
Be like her, then, to seek her; “tis virtue’s sweet reward, If, speaking through our consciousness, : 
3 That, from the side of virtue still, it may not be debarr’d ; They say we are not free. é 
2 *Tis thus to earth she sends a shape like that we but sur- é 
; vey’d, What care we though we lose the bow’rs $ 
2 'Toshow of what choice forms of love the sweets of heaven Where childhood laugh’d in glee; 5 
; are made. The tender vines, the gadding flow’rs, : 
And music of the bee; 
; Our hearts had lost them long before, 3 ; 
v. And though they met our eye, 
2 SHE HAS MOURN’D. Yet little could their gifts restore, 
$ 1” et : ’ , . When hope and freedom fly. 
$ She has mourn’d, till the teardrop of anguish, descending, 4 
; Congeal’d on her cheek in the snows of the dead; } h h ; ; 
§ And the dark fate, so long on her footstep attending, } bar pear serie teeta geal 
2 In dwellings of the brave, 
3 At last settled down on her desolate head: , Sata ho teeen Geena 
3 Hers was the woman’s, the weak one's lot— , 7 Stic 
; We her our tears, yet we mourn her not. Beyend the chelation wave: ; 
give sy E 
The stormy winds that rule the deep ‘ 
: No more will she weep over bright prospects faded, Make better barriers there, ¢ 
Sweet prospects too lovely to part with so soon ; ; Than walls of stone and castled steep ; 
3 No more will that heart, once all gladness, be shaded That guard the homes of fear. § 
$ With the sorrows that rise like the storm cloud at noon: ; 
She was stricken when life was without a spot— What ange may the renee find 
$ We cannot but weep, though we mourn her now. in savage wilds to dread ; ad 
; They nerve his arm, impel his mind, ; 
Let her grave, O ye maidens, be cover’d with roses, And soon are vanquished : 
The softest that bloom ‘neath the tropical sky; , He plucks security from strife, 
Let the tear dim each cheek as the night curtain closes } And in the wilderness, 
; O’er the grave of the sweetest of earth that could die: Finds equal liberty and life 
In toil and watchfulness. $ 


Yet though tears be shed o’er that lowly spot, 
She is happy now, and we weep her not. 











: 
viii. 
ve. NO, NEVER! THOUGH LOUD BE THE VOICE. 
YES, LONE WERE MY BOSOM. No, never! though loud be the voice that upbraids me, 


And dark the dishonour attached to my name; 
Though malice assails and though slander o’ershades me, 
And the lips that once worshipp'd breathe nothing but 


Yes, lone were my bosom, if liken’d to thine, 
And base were my soul, if it knelt at thy shrine; 
And the heaven we worship were false, if it be 
More true to the spoiler than thou wert to me. 
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While thou, all unmoved, art relying as ever, 
And still keep’st thy faith as in earlier days; 
My spirit shall bend to that destiny never— 
I live in thy love—I am proud in thy praise. 


Yet, were it not so, and wert thou not before me, 
Confiding and fond as when blessing and bless’d ; 
Did thy smile come not still, all the past to restore me, 

Bringing sunshine and calm to this desolate breast ; 
I know not what else in this life could sustain me, 

Thus blacken’d by slander, thus sinking in fame; 
I live—for thy bosom will never disdain me— 

I love—for thy spirit has shared in my shame. 


Ix. 
SONG AT SEA. 
The jewell’d brow of Night 
Swells calm beyond the breeze, 
While, like a bird, we take our flight 
O’er wild and lonely seas: 
Yet many a hope is given 
To ward the tempest’s wrath ; 
And hearts, that win like heaven, 
Send blessings on our path. 


Yet, do we sadly doubt, 
The blessing when most blest, 

As ruby lips will pout, 
Though pleased, to be caress’d : 

Ah, think you they are weeping now 
The forms we so deplore? 

Looks she, with watching and with wo. 
Still, where the waters roar? 


Though I doubt her not—ah me! 
Of the days I have to live, 
Full of true felicity, 
Many a long one would I give— 
Though it pained my heart to see 
Tears upon a cheek I know— 
To know that one now weeps fur me, 
As o’er these seas I go! 


x 
CALM AT SEA. 


Calm on the deep! the heavy sai! 
Hangs lifeless from the mast; 

The sea, without a single gale, 
Appears to sleep at last; 

And peering in its face, the sun 
Looks down with burning light, 
Till, far as eye can stretch, his one 

Rich mirror hangs in sight. 


A world, from all the world apart, 
Chain’d idly on the sea, 

How droops the eye, how sinks the heart 
Vain, wishing to be free! 

How dread the fear that fills the thought 
That winds may never rise— 

Thirsting, yet fasten’d to the spot, 
Beneath those burning skies. 


The pirate rears his bloody flag, 
And leaves the Cuba shore; 

Blow, breezes, blow, for if ye lag 
We hail our homes no more: 

And should our hapless fate be such 
We'll wrong not nature so, 
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To think that hearts who’ve sigh’d so much 
Will soon forget their wo. 


Ripple, ye waters, into smiles, 
The sun’s vast mirror break, 
Whilst far Bahama’s dreary isles 
Shall vanish in our wake. 
Nor should your storms affright us more— 
Blow, tempests of the deep ; 
1 better love old ocean’s roar 
Than this, his stagnant sleep. 





xi. 
TO THEE, WHEN RUDDY CUPS 
To thee, when ruddy cups are glowing, 
When wit and eyes alike are bright, 
I turn, and all my heart bestowing, 
Look sadly for thy sight: 
Thou dost not come, and though delighted 
To all around I seem to be, 
Yet, oh! my every thought is plighted 
That hour to thee. 


What though the favourite lip be smiling, 
Though warm the song and sweet the strain, 
And many a glance, with spell beguiling, 
My wandering soul would chain— 
Vain were the worse than wild endeavour, 
A traitor then I could not be; 
Idle the toil that seeks to sever 
My thought from thee. 


Deep in my soul and ne’er departing, 
Thy image watches o’er my sleep, 
And from my dream of rapture starting 

I catch thy glances deep: 
Sovereign o’er all, thy image linking 
With all I feel, with all I see, 
Keeps me, for evermore still thinking 
Of thee—thee—thee! 


xl. 
MEETING TO SEVER 


Meeting to sever, 
Perchance to forget, 
Would that we never, 
Oh! never had met. 
Better unseeing 
To come and depart, 
Than linger in being 
Divided in heart. 


In that first meeting 
My soul revels now; 
My heart is still beating 
With happiest glow: 

The memory grows dearer 
As parting draws nigh, 
And brings thee still nearer 

When ready to fly. 


How should we sever 
Such sorrow would be 
A grief that would never 
Desert me and thee: 
Meeting in gladness, 
How tender, how dear; 
Parting in sadness, 
How full of despair. 
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“NIGHT AND MORNING,” OR THE INCOG. 


BY MISS M. B. SNOW. 


’ 


“T wonper if I can find a Fanny!” suddenly 
exclaimed an enraptured young man as he threw 
down a novel he had been literally devouring with 
his eager and anxious eyes, and paced the room in 
a state of very alarming agitation mingled with 
tremulous hope. “A Fanny! To be loved for 
one’s self alone, oh, would it not be charming! 
To be loved by that sweet little creature who ne- 
glected all her studies until she felt such a tender 
passion for me, as to open her eyes to the wonder- 
ful difference between my great accomplishments 
and her great want of them. And then to have her 
go by herself, and surprise me afterwards by com- 
ing out a genius! Oh how would Mr. and Mrs. 
Remarkable Smith (his mother out of the mater- 
nal fondness of her heart early discovered signs 
of that which he should become—therefore his 
name,) look down upon such common-places as 
Miss Lucy Gray and Miss Letitia Grove!” And 
as Mr. Remarkable Smith suited the action to the 
word, casting his eyes upon the floor contemptu- 
ously as if they were already at his feet, he awoke 
to the consciousness that he was at present pacing 
a room not quite large enough for the dreams in 
which he had been wandering, and as yet he had 
not found a Fanny. 

“J will go incog,” he resumed, but in a more 
humble tone, “I will go incog, and who knows but 
I may bring home a wife to set this common-place 
little village in a hubbub until next Thanksgiving, 
when all the old maids of the place will stop their 
talking about the delightfully romantic event; and 
think of nothing but the six varieties of pies. I will 
start now, and as my poor mother would almost 
rise from the grave if I should dishonourably lay 
aside the romantic name she gave me, (good soul, 
I wish she hadn’t thought me so bright!) I will go 
a Fanny-seeking under the striking title of Mr. 
Remarkable Beaufort, being as this latter gentle- 
man was once so fortunate. John!” he cried to a 
little urchin of all work whose business it happily 
was to wait particularly on Mr. Remarkable’s call, 
“ John, I wish to make some particular arrange- 
ments about a little tour I intend making to the 
Lakes. Mind John, the Lakes, if any one should 
inquire which way your master goes.” “ Yes 
sir,” replied the boy, and in one hour after the ex- 
citing soliloquy of Mr. Remarkable Smith, the 
“ common-places” spoken of by him so haughtily, 
had a deep plan of revenge marked out to humble 
him. The boy he called had come quickly, for his 
attention had been attracted by the loud voice of 
his master, and all that he had gained was revealed 
again. 
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Upon the door of the Circulating Library of | 
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E.—a little community of good home-bred souls, 
just far enough from the New England Athens 
not to be disturbed by rumours of evil, but pleased 
with the sight of wonderful things, brought there- 
from by such as Mr. Remarkable Smith,—there 
might be seen at the time of my story, a notice in 
staring capitals, of “ A new work by Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, Bart., just received—Night and 
Morning.” Towards that notice the same day 
which brought the desire of a Fanny to the suscep- 
tible heart of so promising a young man, a young 
lady advanced, and passing it proceeded at once to 
the internal repository of such precious things. 
After an earnest inquiry for the new work, she re- 
ceived it smilingly, and tripped off. 

In curl-papers, and in otherwise careless negligé 
might the same young lady be seen the next morn- 
ing, her haste being very apparent to get to the 
finale of the exciting book. And yet when she 
closed it suddenly, she made no comment on its 
beauties, but exclaimed with seeming delight, 
“ Letitia! Lucy! Will it not be grand! And I 
know I shall succeed! This afternoon I will go 
to my aunt’s!” 

And that afternoon too, though somewhat later 
than the hour fixed upon by the fair reader in the 
morning, Mr. R. Beaufort, after having arranged 
his business for an absence of some weeks, left the 
village of E. accompanied by the boy, who had al- 
ready proved himself so old in the sin of betray- 
ing. 

And now a word about the standing, and impor- 
tance, and wealth of the disguised tourist. 

He was the greatest match in the village of E.! 
To say this would seem to be saying all that I 
could, to convey a right idea of Mr. Remarkable 
Smith, and yet I must enter into particulars re- 
specting the effect of this fact upon himself and 
others. 

There were many maidens who were conscious, 
and gave signs of their consciousness, of his supe- 
rior attractions, both in wealth and person, to the 
many nice young men of E.; and this it was that 
made him vain, and so fastidious in his choice. 

He was superior both in person and manners, 
because he visited the—to them—seat of fashion 
often, and came back with some new-born grace, or 
«just out” style of dress, and made them envious 
and admiring. He was a romantic young man 
too; read all the latest novels from the city, and 
talked much about being courted for one’s wealth, 
and how his heart longed for a sympathizing spirit 
which should be won by the knowledge and love 
of his merits alone. 

In all the village, he could not find one that 
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would answer to his high-wrought desire, for he 
thought, “did they not know him to be the richest 
storekeeper there, and an excellent match?” 

There was one young lady in E., a visitor and 
relative of Letitia Grove, whom he had never seen. 
When expecting her arrival, her friends had spo- 
ken to him of her in the warmest praise. He, ever 
on the jealous look-out for any attack upon him- 
self in the way of matrimony, thought this a snare, 
and was heard to say that “ the Groves would nei- 
ther get him for themselves, nor for that paragon 
of perfection they called Miss Alice Merry!” And 
this having been repeated to the family itself—sur- 
prising though it may seem there were gossips 
even in E.—the consequence was that Mr. Remark- 
able Smith was made aware of the displeasure it 
had given to one of the most respectable families in 
the place, to which family his thoughts ever after- 
wards turned in a stream of bitterness made evi- 
dent in the opening of our tale. 

And Miss Alice Merry! She was all that her 
friends had painted her. So petite, with a sweet 
and childlike face yet beaming with all joyousness 
and evidence of mind. She was indeed merry, full 
of unbounded gayety and wild mirth! 

She had seen, but had not been seen by the great 
man of the village, and as she looked upon his fash- 
ionable figure, his handsome face, and the genteel 
tout ensemble of his appearance, she thought how 
great a pity it was, that he should be so spoiled by 
vanity and romance. And it was a pity too, for 
there were many redeeming traits in his ambitious 
nature, which under a wise maternal culture would 
have made him a more respected and happier man. 
His mother died in his youth, but not until there 
were many promises of a full harvest from the seeds 
of vanity and pride which she had sown. 

When the object of Remarkable’s tour was made 
known to the three young friends, Alice was ap- 
pointed the agent of cure to his “ distempered 
brain.” Through her the revenge of Lucy and Le- 
titia was to be brought about. What was the re- 
venge? 

About ten miles from the village of E. there 
stood, upon the outskirts of another and smaller 
one, a pretty cottage with a well cultivated gar- 
den, small but tastefully laid out, owned by a 
widow lady who now resided there. Mr. Remark- 
able Beaufort, as he passed at evening, inquired of 
the boy if he knew the owner of so pretty a place. 
He did. “It was a widow lady with no companion 
but a niece,”—but here he sighed visibly. 

« A niece, and is she pretty, Charles’” 

«“ The sweetest creature that I ever saw,” replied 
the boy with an animated look, “but”—and here 
he sighed again. 

«“ What is the meaning of that ‘ but,” and what 
is her name?” spoke Remarkable as his curiosity 
became evidently excited by the mystery of those 
repeated sighs. 

« Alas! sir, alas! Fanny is wanting, sir, want- 
ing here,” said Charles, mournfully touching his 
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his eye met the expression of joy and triumphant 
delight on his master’s face. 

“Her name Fanny! a clouded intellect, and 
beautiful!” exclaimed Remarkable, forgetting the 
presence of his young, and it seems, quick-eared 
companion, “ she shall be mine! I have found at 
last the one who shall love me for myself alone, 
one whose heart will not be bought with gold, 
young, beautiful, and inexperienced!” 

And with an eagerness of purpose not to be 
wondered at in one so full of romantic expectation 
as our Remarkable, he directed the boy to drive 
hastily to the nearest inn, as he wished that even- 
ing to make the acquaintance of the lone widow 
and her pretty niece. 

“ Perhaps Mr. Smith—Beaufort I mean,” said 
his humble companion in the embarrassed voice of 
one who gives unasked-for counsel to a superior, 
“‘ perhaps it would be better to wait until morning, 
for it is already late for Fanny to be about, and 
maybe Mrs. Farley would be surprised to see you 
at this hour.” 

“ You are right, you are right! Be up betimes, 
and after an early breakfast you shall show me the 
way to the widow’s cottage.” So speaking, they 
drove up to the village’s best inn. And Mr. Re- 
markable Beaufort, after painting dreams of love 
and beauty in the speedily sought solitude of his 
own chamber, threw himself upon its humble bed, 
to continue there the fancies of his waking hours. 

Upon that couch had rested those whose hearts 
were moved with thoughts of gain, of hope, of 
sorrow, but never had it bent under such a weight 
of mingled attributes in one human heart—ro- 
mance, vanity, but latent goodness of spirit—as it 
did now! 

It was a bright and balmy morn. 
and the boy had attended to the unromantic, but 
still no less imperious call of nature for the refresh- 
ing cup of smoking coffee and the buttered roll after 
their night’s repose, and now might be seen wend- 
ing their way towards Mrs. Farley’s retired home. 

When very near its flowery enclosure, Remark- 
able espied a girlish form reclining on a bank 
sloping from the white portico, and at the same 
time the boy exclaimed “ that is poor Fanny.” 

“ Poor Fanny!” murmured the visionary youth 
in an under tone, “poor Fanny, the very title! 
And see a book has fallen upon the grass at her 
feet while she is arranging those freshly gathered 
flowers for a bouquet.” 

By this time the garden gate had been opened 
by his guide, and they stood by Fanny’s side. 
She looked up and smiled as the boy Charles—who 
had once served Mrs. Farley in the same capacity 
as now Mr. Remarkable—told her that a stranger 
had come to see Fanny and her aunt. Then turn- 
ing to the stranger she spoke to him of her flowers, 
so beautiful, which she had been permitted to ga- 
ther only by learning a lesson in the now neglected 
book. She had a sweet and happy voice, which 
gave no evidence of surprise or embarrassment at 


Remarkable 


forehead, but turning his head suddenly away, as ; the unwonted sight of the early visitors. 
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And Remarkable’s heart was gone! There was 
a laughing brightness about the eye, a look of soul 
about that sweet lovely face, which confirmed his 
romantic expectations of winning the “ innocent” 
from the lethargic chains which bound her spirit 
down, and at the same time made those expecta- 
tions more fraught with the happiness of his life. 

That first visit was an era in our hero’s history! 
He forgot romance, pride, vanity, all the evil traits 
which had governed him before, he forgot his high 
renown in the village of his birth, he forgot all 
things but that one new, rapturous feeling which 
the sight of Fanny’s simplicity and grace had, 
with a sudden, but governing power, rooted in his 
breast! 

Day after day he sought her side, and day after 
day he thought to see some evidence of love in the 
pure creature who had now become the whole 
world to him. 

Love made no greater transformation in the case 
of the true Beaufort’s Fanny, than in the second 
Beaufort—Remarkable himself. It brought him 
from the high pinnacle of self-appreciation and 
pride of wealth to the feet of Fanny May, and he 
watched to know if the master key of love would 
unlock the secret places of her intellect and bring 
its jewels forth. His romance was now that which 
every human heart beats longingly with, until it 
beats no more. A desire to be fervently beloved, 
to be the only “ precious one” of life, to fill the 
heart of the beloved one so that there shall be no 
room for the thought of another! Love made him 
gentle and refined, brought out the good sense, as 
well as true poetry of his nature, and made him 
worthy now of being beloved as he had long 
wished—for himself alone. 

And Fanny too! By times a flash of wit, a 
thought brighter than was looked for in “ poor 
Fanny,” would burst forth from her merry heart, 
to her own surprise it seemed as well as to Beau- 
fort's, for she would relapse into a silent mood, as 
if it were something new and strange. And then 
her ignorant simplicity would be the more apparent 
after the show of sense had faded all away. 

Remarkable, with all his love, could not help 
wishing that his Fanny’s genius would develope 
itself more speedily than it did, for although he 
would marry her with the little appearance of in- 
tellect which she now possessed, yet having 
learned to know and feel its value more, when the 
leading passions of his mind were destroyed by a 
new power, he wished to take his beautiful Fanny 
back to E. as intelligent in mind as her bright face 
warranted. 

A month of sunshine in the heaven of love had 
passed, and our disguised Remarkable was to be 
matried to poor Fanny May. 

She still talked of birds and flowers in her sim- 
ple way, still loved better to wander with him toa 
pleasant spot not far from her home, letting her 
wild spirits have full play, than read or work, but 
yet Remarkable had suddenly come upon her at 
times when she seemed a different being! 
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He had seen her once when she thought no one 
near, reading as it seemed a letter, and as she read 
her face was bright with smiles, not childlike, but 
springing from some intelligent and reasoning per- 
ception. And the smiles were painted with a rosy 
blush as she went on, murmuring “love him! Ah 
yes I do! and is he not worthy now,”—here the 
sound of footsteps made her pause, and as Remark- 
able with his arm around her waist drew her gent- 
ly to him with a lover’s kiss upon her lips, she 
was almost a child again, and sullenly refused to 
show him the mystic document. 

And a month had made no little change in 
Fanny. Her aunt declared that she had wonder- 
fully brightened since Mr. Beaufort had been so 
much in love, and she did not doubt but time 
would bring forth wonderful things. And the aunt 
said rightly. 

Remarkable now felt himself beloved, even as he 
loved, and unadorned as he was with the trappings 
of wealth. And when in Fanny’s avowal the tide 
of deep affection seemed struggling to break away 
the barriers of her intellect, he cared not for the 
“ genius,” which his first romantic impulse was to 
win, but clasped “ poor Fanny” to his heart, with 
blessings on the conception of his wild enterprise. 

From the village of E. his trusty Charles had 
brought credentials of his respectability—for his 
master had warned him to bring no more—and 
Fanny was his without a suspicion of the truth! 
The romantic passion to be thus beloved, had be- 
come much weakened, and yet it was a pleasant 
consciousness. 

The sun rose bright upon the wedding day; 
and Fanny never looked so beautiful! No orna- 
ment save the flowers which she loved, was seen 
upon her simple dress, or in her hair. There was 
a light in her blue eye, dancing with a meaning 
mirth, as if these were some wild work going on 
in the heart which heat so quickly beneath the bri- 
dal robe. 

The bridegroom came; and with him many 
friends whom he had brought to witness the finale 
of the now exposed and romantic tale. Two of the 
fair conspirators were also there. Where was the 
third? 

All were assembled. The holy man stood ready 
to perform his pleasant duty of joining two willing 
hearts—why did they wait? 

In a room above, forming the centre of a- young | 
group, stood the bride and groom. Now it was 
time to explain to Fanny how she had been de- 
ceived. With a comprehending smile she listened 
to the tale, but fainted not, looked no surprise, 
showed no emotion of delight or pride. The bride- 


groom wondered, for he spoke of that which daz- 
zles common minds—he spoke of wealth. 
At last she turned upon him such a face,—so d 


bright, so laughing with the frolic and glee of her 
wild heart. “ You have deceived me wofully, Re- 
markable Smith,” she exclaimed, “ but it may be ‘ 
that you have been yourself deceived! I am no 
longer poor Fanny May, but the Alice Merry 
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whom you once condemned unseen. The good 
boy Charles told us of all your romantic plan, and 
has since been our faithful friend and spy. I, to 
punish you for your wicked pride in thinking I 
came to woo, resolved to gain your heart—which I 
then thought could only love lightly—and then 
leave you to seek another Fanny, not so bright as 
I. But I did not think to lose my own,” she add- 
ed, smiling and blushing, “ yet here I am waiting 
your most gracious decision as to my becoming 
Mrs. Remarkable Smith, or remaining as I am, 
simply Alice Merry?” 

“I have long suspected,” exclaimed the happy 


bridegroom as he snatched her to his heart, « I have 
long suspected that ‘ poor Fanny’ was not so very 
humbly gifted as she appeared to be, and now that 
the double plot has come to such a joyful denoue- 
ment, let us hasten to the parlour lest your friend 
Miss Grey, and cousin Letitia, through disappoint- 
ment of their ‘revenge,’ might invent some new 
one to prevent my longed-for happiness!” 

And never did a more loving and devoted couple 
listen to the solemn close of the marriage rite, than 
did Mr. Remarkable Smith, now no longer “ the In- 
cog,” and Miss Alice Merry, whose alias was Fan- 
ny May. 
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HARVEST SONG. 


(See Plate.) 


Away to the harvest—the soft winds are sighing, 
As laden with sweets from the freshly mown hay, 

They come, like the angel of Hope to the dying, 
To lure the sick soul from the city away. 


Leave seemings of life to the slaves of ambition, 
The Festival Nature is spreading, come share; 
So shalt thou be taught, by her spirit seal’d mission, 

All innocent hearts to her temple repair. 


Then come with the young, in this season of gladness, 
Like birds from their cages, the scene to enjoy— 


3 And damp not their mirth by an accent of sadness, 
; Nor teach them life’s gold must have sorrow’s alloy. 


2 With thee, if the shadow of Evil should enter, 

g Turn, turn to the sunshine of innocent eyes, 

Where Childhood is happy she never dares venture, 
For angels surround them with light from the skies. 


¢ Oh, when we, like children, heaven’s bounty receiving, 
9 Look up to our Father and welcome his love, 

¢ In beauty rejoicing, in goodness believing, 

$ Then shall we be ripe for the harvest above. 


THE STEPMOTHER. 


BY DR. JNO. C. M’'CABE. 


Txey tell me I am motherless! they said my mother died 
When I was but an infant child, and that I sobb’d and cried. 
They tell me too, that she who sets me often on her knee, 
Is not my mother—yet she is a mother kind to me. 


Her face is very saintly calm, her eye is very mild— 

She kisses me full oft, and says, I am “her pretty child!” 

And often when she thinks I sleep, her soft hand, pale and 
fair, 

Is laid upon my infant brow, and then she breathes a prayer. 


When sickness o’er my frame hath spent its very weaken- 
ing powers, 

She pulls for me, and brings them in, Spring’s earliest, 
sweetest flowers; 

And when my racking fevers rise, and soothing draughts 
I'd sip, 

She gently raises up my head, and cools my parching lip. 


And when she sees that sl!umber’s veil is gathering o’er my 
eye, 
She pats my cheek, and sings to me the soothing lullaby. 


And oh! I dream so sweetly then of angels’ visits here, 
And wake, and find it true— for she, sweet one, is hovering 
near. 


And when I get my little books, she learns me how to 
spell, 

Till words so difficult to call I learn so very well; 

And then she sweetly kisses me, and smooths each strag- 
gling curl, 

And makes me love her when she says, “ You are my own 
sweet girl.” 


Mother, I love her! from thy home ’mid Heaven’s eternal 
rest, . 

Where tears of anguish never fall, nor sorrows heave the 
breast, 

I know thou’lt smile to see thy child hath found a mother’s 
love 

In one whose dove-like spirit shall mingle with thine 
above. 


Petersburg, Va., 1542. 
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I’M AN ARCH LITTLE BLACK EYED DAUGHTER. 
SUNG WITH GREAT APPLAUSE BY MISS WATSON, 
THE POETRY BY RICHARD RYAN. 
THE MUSIC BY JOHN SINCLAIR. 


Presented by J. G. Osbourn, No. 30’South Fourth Street. 
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It. Up he jump’d and as gay as a linnet, 
Oh, I then half a day, wore the willow, To Mamma began warbling this strain, 
When Mamma glided in at the door; “Turn Love out of doors, in a minute, 
And found Love again near my pillow, He’s in at the window again.” 
f With his sweet coaxing smile as before,4 Turn Love out, &c. &c. 
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CONVERSATIONS AT THE EDITORS’ TABLE. 
BY MRS. HALE. 


“T have found the quotation I alluded to in my note, yes- 
terday,’’ said the schoolmaster, as he seated himself com- 
fortably in the arm-chair Ellen had drawn for him near the 
table—“I have found it; but it was rather too long for my 
memory, so I copied it fairly out. Here it is, Mrs. Marvin, 
and after Ellen has read it I should like to hear your opin- 
jon on the matter.” 

Ellen was very busy, putting the few last stitches in the 
last leaf of an ottoman cover, on which she had bestowed 
great pains and much precioustime. But then she had 
done it for a dear friend who was soon to be married; it was 
an offering of her heart, as well as of her genius and indus- 
try, and one which she knew would be valued and trea- 
sured. It is true she had seriously injured her eyes, which 
had never been strong, and, as her mother fancied, had 
greatly increased the severity of those nervous headaches 
to which she had, from a child, been subject. But Ellen, 
for once, had been obstinate in her determination to work 
the ottoman. 

There was one motive, however, besides love for her 
friend, which had induced her to persevere, after she was 
sensible that her health was injured by this close applica- 
tion to her needle. She had overheard a young lady, fa- 
mous for her skill in worsted work, saying to a gentleman, 
in a sneering tone, “that Charles Howard, if he married 
Ellen Marvin, would have to darn his own stockings, for 
she was quite too literary to know anything of needle- 
work.” 

Now Ellen wasearly instructed in the best, because the 
most useful, knowledge of that truly feminine accomplish- 
ment. In plain needle-work, of every kind, she excelled; 
she even cut and fitted her mother’s dresses and her own; 
and in that important department of household economy, 
mending, she was unequalled among young ladies. The 
slender income of her mother, while bringing up her daugh- 
ter, had exercised the ingenuity of both; to make it suffice 
for a decent appearance would have done credit to the ta- 
lents of an honest financier; but by their own good taste 
and neat and careful industry, they had always been able 
to maintain that simple elegance, which so surely pleases 
the eye of the refined. 

But then Ellen never had done much worsted work or 
embroidery of any kind. Her mother did not encourage 
it, and never, till she heard the ill-natured remark of the 
young lady, did Ellen think it of any particular conse- 
quence that she should show she could count threads and 
sort worsteds; for in these consists the chief merit—except 
patience. But she could not bear that a friend of Charles 
Howard, as the young gentleman alluded to was, should 
think her deficient in such an indispensable female art as 
needle-work; and so she had devoted many weeks of un- 
ceasing toil over her embroidery frame, and now had near- 
ly finished her task. Her head and eyes were throbbing 
with pain, still she was cheered by thinking, “ Charles’ 
friend will see this!’”»—when the schoolmaster entered, and 
she laid down her work to read, as he desired. 

“The writer has not minced matters,” continued the 
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schoolmaster; “he tells his thoughts like a bold, hunest 
man, and shows reasons for his belief.” 

Ellen smiled at his earnestness; she knew that he had 
some application of this reasoning to make, and felt it 
might be intended fur her; but she read out, in her impres- 
sive manner, as follows.—“ It is generally thought, by the 
stronger sex, that all which a woman should aspire to, is 
to be a notable manager of her household, to go bustling 
and fidgeting through the world, and be gathered to the 
dead at last, without being missed anywhere except in 
her kitchen and nursery. And whose fault is it, if men 
think thus? It is the fault of women. They have de- 
graded the character of the married woman to that of 
the household drudge, or at best the family superinten- 
dent. The wife and the mother, too, they have degraded. 
They teach the incompatibility of household duties, with 
active, exalted and widely-influencing virtue. As if to 
make puddings and pies, to scold servants, and kill spi- 
ders, and whip children, were the great business of life 
after marriage, if not before. Asif a good mother and a 
good wife could by no possibility be good for anything else; 
nay, as if, when a woman is good for anything else, the 
good wife and the good mother are beneath her. The fault 
is theirown, if men see the domestic virtues playing about 
in a subordinate sphere, and the showier excellences of 
female character out-blazing them. They have but to 
unite the two—they have but to continue the process of 
self-education after marriage, and there lies the true eco- 
nomy—not in knitting your own stockings, in wearing 
cheaper calico than your neighbour, or in watering your 
soap—no! but in preparing for a profitable and happy old 
age, by making easy and pleasant the pathway to know- 
ledge and virtue to your children. Be a good housekeeper 
—that is every woman’s duty. She cannot be a good wife 
or a good mother on easier, or indeed on other terms. But 
be something more. Be the intelligent companion of your 
husband, the intelligent monitress and playfeilow of your 
children. This you cannot be, if your endeavours after 
mental improvement are not exalted and quickened by 
marriage, and resolutely persisted in. A different course, 
and in the natural progress of education, mothers will not 
be proper companions of their own children, after a few 
years more. Instead of being able to converse with them 
about their studies, instead of being able to help them over 
the difficulties that lie in their path, ten to one but they 
are ashamed to open their mouths before them, or worse 
still, driven to depreciate the noblest intellectual attain- 
ments of their children. Stationary women cannot be— 
they must go forward or backward, in the passage of years. 
Let them see to it, that their talents, be they five, ten, or 
only one, are unceasingly improved, if they wish to be re- 
spected. And let them sustain and encourage each other.” 

“T think he has coloured his picture too highly,’ said 
Mrs. Marvin; “still we cannot deny its resemblance. Our 
sex are too fearful that their good will be evil spoken of.” 

“ And so do the evil, or at least the folly. to conciliate 
an evil-speaking world,” said the schoolmaster. “And 
this the best will continue to do, till there is a better un- 
derstanding of the true way to elevate the female charac- 
ter. Women are not true to their own order, as Lord 
Brougham would say. I have heard ladies, even young 
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ladies, whose hearts should be overflowing with kindness 
towards their associates, when an absent lady was named, 
at once begin some disparaging observations, usually re- 
specting such faults or foibles as men, from her appearances 
would never suspect. This is very foolish as well as 
wrong.”’ 

Ellen was thinking of the disparaging remarks, respect- 
ing her want of skill in needle-work, which she had over- 
heard; she therefore joined warmly in the opinions of the 
schoolmaster, and related some instances in point. 

“You think, then, that women will never be properly 
respected by men, till they claim esteem for the sex as 
well as for the individual?” inquired Mrs. Marvin. 

“Yes: woman must be true to the interests of woman, 
if she reaily wishes to improve herself,” returned the 
schoolmaster. “She must seek to elevate the standard of 
female education; she must dwell with pride on the genius 
of those women who have done honour to the sex; she must 
encourage female talent; she must be kind, charitable and 
true in her feelings, then she will rise. Good men will 
uphold her upward and onward course. Her superior mo- 
ral endowments will be more and better appreciated as the 
divine precepts of Christianity become better understood. 
And when, aided by mental culture, her powers shall be 
directed to social, moral and religious improvement, then 
will her genius be acknowledged as among the best gifis 
of God to our race’ 

“Oh! how I wish every woman in our land could hear 
you,” exclaimed Ellen; “they surely would practise what 
you recommend.” 

“You pay me a great compliment,” said the schoolmas- 
ter. “Such an effect would be a mightier victory than a 
mere mortal can ever hope to achieve. It requires the 
agency of Him who brought ‘ peace and good-will on earth’ 
to bind together the hearts of women in the bonds of cha- 
rity with each other. The truth is, that neither men nor 
women have yet learned the right way of obtaining happi- 
ness and greatness—that we must seek to make others 
happy—that we must raise ourselves by elevating our kind. 
Men pursue their ends by associating more with each other, 
and hence it is that they succeed in engrossing, to a great 
degree, wealth and knowledge. Let women, therefore, I 
reiterate, be true to their sex and to the duties of their sex, 
and they will, eventually, gain that full companionship 
with men which they were created to hold. Their duties 
will always be dissimilar, yet equally important, and de- 
serving equal estimation. But we are falling into the pre- 
valent error of the age, descanting on general principles 
for the public benefit, and neglecting to perform particular 
and private engagements; we have nearly forgotten, in 
the pleasure of conversation, that we had editorial matters 
before us. I think we had better adopt a new plan with 
our correspondents —notice only the articles accepted.” 

“Tt will be the best plan,” said Mrs. Marvin, “as it will 
entirely spare the feelings of the disappointed writers.” 

“ Yes, and allow them, if they choose, to send a copy of 
the articles, which we do not want, to some other editor 
who may be glad to insert them. The articles sent us, of 
fate, are generally good, and had we not engaged such a 
host of regular contributors, we should receive some that 
we are now compelled to decline. “ Passage Creek,” 
“Night,” and “They think we have forgotten” are the 
only pieces we have laid by; a few others we may, here- 
afier, select from the mass of papers before us.” 

“ But the poem by the farmer, will you not accept that?’ 
inquired Ellen 

“A portion of it; all for which we have room here, 
the school master—and he handed her the following extract: 


’ said 


“Oh! shade of Faust! the type of lettered men! 
Thy fame is stamped on the historic page ; 
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Nor left, to cherish with the toilsome pen 
Thy meed of glory for a future age. 
And could’st thy spirit find this world again 
And see the fruitful lore of many a sage, 
Thou would’st escape the power of Pluto’s might, 
Borne upward by the rays of learning’s light. 


With thee, the sun of science rent the cloud 

That like a pall, hung darkling round the mind; 
And shot her rays of wisdom on the crowd ! 

While Learning, mirror-like, with beams refined 
Reflected every image.’ 


“ There, that is a sample of the intelligence of our work- 
ing class—showing that labour and literature may be unit- 
ed—the pen and the plough held by the same hand,” said 
the schoolmaster. “ We give ita place in the Lady’s Book 
to encourage such efforts of self-education, and show our 
confidence that they will be successful. Refinement of 
taste and feeling, and the cultivation of literature are per- 
fectly compatible with that healthy industry which agri- 
culture requires. And as men become temperate, and avoid 
the excitements of appetite, they will require new mental 
Lyceums, libraries and reading-rooms must 


stimulants. 
take the place of taverns and tippling houses.’ 

“That reminds me of a new series of ‘ Temperance 
Tales,’ said Ellen; “here is the opening one— The Bro- 
ken Merchant ;’ it is a story of thrilling interest, and de- 
serves the approbation of every woman in our land.” 

“Tt will be popular, then,” said the schoolmaster; “if 
the ladies like a work its success is certain. The author, 
T. S. Arthur, is a writer of much promise and performance 
too; one of our most popular magazine writers. I am glad 
to see that his talents are to be devoted to the Temperance 
These ‘Siz Nights with the Washingtonians’ 
will instruct and strengthen many in the path of duty.” 

“T have here a little volume of poems, ‘ 7'’he Gift,’ sent 
me some time since, which has been mislaid, and there- 
fore unnoticed,” said Mrs. Marvin. “It must not be ne- 
glected, for its author, Miss Sophia Watrous, has claims 
on the sympathy of her sex: she has been for many years 
an invalid, and the poems were the solace of her sick pil- 
low. Her harp is humble, but the expressions of a chasten- 
ed, tender, pious spirit are full of instruction to the Chris- 
tian.” 

“T have looked them over with deep interest,” said the 
schoolmaster. “They reminded me of the poems of Cyn- 
thia Taggart, written in similar sufferings from sickness. 
Both these ladies give evidence of that calm strength of 
soul, which makes the heroic in woman’s character; and 
her genius never appears so lovely as when, like the trod- 
den chamomile, it springs apparently from the very pres- 
sure which threatened to destroy it. We commend this 
‘Gift’ of Miss Watrous to young ladies; it will not amuse, 
but if they have kind and teachable hearts, it will interest 
and instruct them. How full of humble submission and 
heavenly hopes are these lines, the beginning of a poeem— 
* Hours of Sickness.’ 


cause 


‘ This pulse beats feeb! y—life will shortly close; 
E’en kindest friends must leave me to repose— 
All, save the blessed Jesus—on his breast 
I lean my head, and seek an holy rest. 

My rest! I bid thee, throbbing breast, be still ; 

I wait my summons—Lord, I wait thy will; 

But oh, thou wilt not chide me, though mine eye 
Turn faint and weary to my home on high; 

For thou hast bid me love and seek its rest— 

A home most blessed, holiest and best; 

And I have pour’d to thee my ardent soul— 

Its wishes, loves, its hopes, its joys—ihe whole!’” 
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The Poets and Poetry of America: By Rufus W. Gris- 
wold. Carey & Hart, 1842 


This is a beautiful volume, and one which reflects great 
credit on the liberality of the publishers. It is a large 
octavo, well printed, well bound, and adorned with well 
executed engravings, one of which represents a group con- 
taining likenesses of Dana, Bryant, Halleck, Sprague, and 
Longfellow. It contains selections from the works of a 
large number of American poets, and brief notices of their 
lives. 


The Two Admirals: A . 2 vols. Lea & Blanchard, 
ote 

In the opening chapter of this novel there is by far too 
much of the tedious and uninteresting dialogue, which too 
often mars Mr. Cooper’s writings; but the subsequent por- 
tions fully compensate for the dulness of the commence- 
ment. They are graphic, spirited, and striking; full of in- 
cident and admirable description. 


Zanoni: By E. L. Bulwer. 2 vols. Harper & Brothers, 
1842. 


To our mind this is decidedly the ablest of Mr. Bulwer’s 
nuvels. The story is the least important part of the book, 
but it is nevertheless wrought with a high degree of skill, 
and is full of interest. The reflections are original, pro- 
found, and just. 


The Knickerbocker.—This excellent monthly, we are 
glad to perceive, still maintains its long established and 
well deserved popularity. It numbers among its corre- 
spondents some of the ablest writers of the country, seve- 
ral of whom do not contribute to any other periodical. The 
editor himself, Mr. Lewis Gaylord Clark, is one of the most 
accomplished critics and agreeable writers we have, and 
his notices of books, men and things, are exceedingly at- 
tractive. 


The Arcturus.— This sensible and sprightly periodi- 
cal still continues to win golden opinions. Its editorials 
are usually pungent, sagacious, and well-timed; and its 
contributed articles are of a very high order of merit. It is 
published by Geo. L. Curry & Co., New York. 


The Young People’s Book.—This admirable periodical 
has gained the highest applauses of the intelligent press. 
It is, indeed, the ablest work of its kind which has ever 
been attempted in this country. 


Siz Nights with the Washingtonians: A Series of Ori- 
inal Temperance Tales. By T.S.Antuvr. No. 1. 
he Broken Merchant. Godey & M’Michael, Phila- 

delphia. (See cover fur Prospectus.) 

To the readers of the Lady’s Book it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, that Mr. T. S. Arthur is a writer of peculiar and 
superior abilities. Acute in his perceptions, clear in his 
analysis of motives, accurate in his delineations—no man 
presents truer pictures of human life; while in everything 
he writes there may be found the evidence of an earnest 
desire to benefit and improve those whom he addresses. In 
the series of stories, the title of which stands at the head of 
this paragraph, he will do eminent service to the cause of 
morals and temperance. The lessons he will inculcate 
will be lessons of practical utility, and their good conse- 
quences will be extensively felt. As a sample of the opin- 
jons expressed by the leading journals in regard to “ The 
Broken Merchant,” we give a few extracts from the nume- 
rous notices which have been made by them. 
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“ We have frequently observed among the tales of the 
day, those of Mr. Arthur as possessing a practical truthful- 
ness, unexceeded by any American writer, and approach- 
ed by few. Mr. Arthur has been, and is, a close observer, 
and in his pictures of domestic life, his groups include all 
the necessary characters, while the back ground and fill- 
ing up take in all the accessories and incidentals, which, 
skilfully managed, give pen picture its vraisemblance. In 
tendency, motive, and practical moral, Mr. A.’s sketches 
are not only unexceptionable, but excellent and effective. 
The first ‘ Night with the Washingtonians’ contains a story 
complete, ‘The Broken Merchant,’ and if the other five 
are equal to this, we shall have in this little serial publica- 
tion six of the best stories in aid of Temperance ever writ- 
ten. As mere ministers to amusement, too, they will be 
very acceptable.”— Brother Jonathan. 

“If the succeeding numbers are kept up with the same 
spirit that characterises the one we have just perused, they 
may be instrumental in adding greatly to the cause of Tem- 
perance, and will doubtless secure a wide circulation with 
many attentive readers.”"—Baltimore Patriot. 

“ We have read the first one, entitled ‘ The Broken Mer- 
chant,’ and the perusal of that alone would reform a drunk- 
en man.”— Washingtonian, Marietta, Pa. 

“Siz Nights with the Washingtonians.—We need only 
call attention to the author of this series to insure for it a 
reading from all who can conveniently peruse it. As a 
writer he interests intensely. His tales are always drawn 
from facts, and his clear observation enables him to give 
to every object its appropriate colouring. His moral is 
always of a high order.”— Methodist Protestant. 

“Temperance Tales.—We are pleased to see that Messrs. 
Godey & M’Michael have commenced a publication cal- 
culated to be eminently useful, under the title of ‘Six 
Nights with the Washingtonians.’ The first number has 
been issued, giving the story of the ‘Broken Merchant,’ 
and an admirable commencement it is. It has rarely been 
our fortune to peruse a sketch of domestic life more true to 
nature or more touching in its delineations. The daughter 
of the ‘Broken Merchant’ is a beautiful picture; the pa- 
tient fortitude and undying affection of woman were never 
more faithfully expressed. The friends of the temperance 
reform could not have a more valuable coadjutor than the 
publication undertaken by Messrs. Godey & M’Michael, 
nor among our many writers, one better calculated to pro- 
mote their cause than Mr. Arthur.”— Pennsylvanian. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig.1. Muslin dress high in the neck: inserting is in- 
troduced into the waist in three rows, producing a very 
pretty effect. Small bishop sleeves. The cap at the top 
of the sleeve furnished with an inserting and worked edge. 
Coloured sash. Rice straw bonnet. 

Fig. 2. Walking dress of material suitable to the season 
The corsage is made high in the neck and finished with 
edging. Tight sleeve, withaseam. Skirt with two rows 
of worked trimming on each side—(see plate). Thin crape 
bonnet trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 3. Plain muslin dress. 

Fig. 4. Summer dress of white muslin. Corsage high 
in the neck, and open to the waist. Chemisette of needle 
work moderately high Skirt trimmed with folds of the 
same material as the dress, put on full. Our plate shows 
that it requires three to be fashionable. 











